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POLKA-DOTTED FOULARD GOWN—PARIS MODEL FROM FELIX.—{See Pace 564.) 
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Vesers. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Three of-the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, pricey ete., will 
be found on page 875 The publishera cannot agree to mail 
patterna in less than three daya after receipt of order. Pat. 
lerna catenot be exthanged * sent conformably to order. 


M R GLADSTONE, being questioned by Mr. Tollemache 
i as to his hopes for the prospects of this very reform 
ing age, admitted that while he could not guess what was 
coming, he had some misgiving. Being asked whether he 
feared that demeétracy would bring everything to a dead 
levél, or thatScience is too hastily moving the old thee. 
logical lawdmarks, he answered 


I am not so much afraid either of democracy or of science as 
of the love of motidy, This seems tomea growing evil, Also, 
there is a danger from the growth of that dreadful. military 


apirit 


Those are cortginly the two dangers that seem most im 
minent just now in this country, and in our present stage 
of progress there igan ominously close connection between 
them. It is the love of money which causes the concen 
tration upon private business of the energies of a vast 
number of men Who owe a large share of their time to the 
promotion of good government Itis the love of money, 
too, that shackles the efforts and impairs the usefulness of 
many abie men ip public Jife. It is the love of money, as 
it appears in the welation of rich men with corporations 
dependent for prosperity on the wills of legislatures, which 
makes honest municipal government especially difficult, 
since it is usually cheaper for corporations to buy privi 
leges and immunities, and even the degree of protection 
which the laws ought to assure to them, than to get them 
honestly by fighting for their rights. We have need to 
look out that the love of money does not show itself a 
deciding influence in determining the final settlement 
of the problems whieh will follow our present war, and 
that considerations of pecuniary profit do not figure too 
weightily in settling what shall be done with the fruits of 
victories aiready won or confidently looked for 


AMERICAN Women are not less prone than American men 
to measure suceess in dollars and cents. They like to 
spend money; they like to have their husbands or fathers 
get rich; they like, naturally enough, the luxuries and 
elegancies of life—comfortable homes, good clothes, ** ad. 
vantages" of all sorts for their children, and freedom from 
worry about making the ends meet. That is natural, and 
so far as it encoursges thrift and industry and enterprise, 
But it is very liable to degenerate into selfish 
ness. When it leads the American wife to grudge every 
moment and every thought her man diverts from business 
or remunerative lwbor to public duties, it is evil, and im- 
mediately makes the American woman a sharer in respon- 
sibility for the neglect that results. It is the duty of a 
mian who has @ family to support it as well as he can, but 
that is not his only duty, It is his duty also to do his 
share in governing the country, either by accepting office 
himself of by doing his best to put the governing power 
into fit hands. If he neglects his family for public busi- 
néss, he does wrong, but he also does wrong if he neglects 
his duties as a citizen in order that his womenkind may 
live extravagantly and have more money to spend than 
they need. 

Of course thereare some men whose.capacity is of such 
a quality that they are most usefully employed when they 
are making money for sheir wives and daughters to spend, 
lt if a woman.does happen to have a supplementary 
man, who has fh him good possibilities of public useful- 
ness, She-ouglit to feel it her duty as a citizen to sacrifice 
a reas@nable share of tlie fruits of her proprietorship to 
the good of Bate. If she loves luxury more than 
richteousness, her wishes will be all too likely to deter- 
mine the scope of het husband's endeavors, and the state 
will be the loser. . 


it is good 


Mone of the work of. government in thig country ought 

be done by men of established fortune who don’t have 
to work fér a li@ing. ‘There should be more such men 
who are willing to enter public life, more who are quali- 
fied for it, more-who are able toeget into it, and more 
whose wives are willing to have them enter it. More men 
Who can commanthleisure ought 10 be leaders in politics. 
As the country 8 richer, more of them are likely to be 
jn politics, Bat being in American politics is apt to be 
for a rich man a very thankless, laborious, unpleasant job, 
and, as a rule, the wives of well-to-do Americans are not 
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pleased to have their husbands undertake it. It ingef- 
feres with family life and sociah pleasures; it condémns 
wives often to spend the winter either apart frém their 
husbands or in some Stat capital where,diversion is 
scarce; it mixes them up with a greater yariety of people 
than they care to w, and, in the edses of people who 
haye plenty of money, it interferes@with the employment 
of chasing the seasons around she globe and trying al- 
ways to be in the pleasantest place at the pleasantest 
time, The successful politician is really a public servant, 
and ‘subject to the ine¥itable drawbacks and inconven- 
iences of service, Phat is not going to be pleasant for his 
wife, unless hendflea of life is large enough to include ser- 
vic¢ as one @f its indispensable elements. If she merely 
expects to*have a comfortable time, and to have her hus- 
band provide it for her, she will keep him out of public 
life"f she can, and in so doing will help to illustrate why 
the love of money and the ease that money may~buy 
seemed to Mr, Gladstone one of the gravest perils tliat we 
have to face. Between the men who go into politics to 
make money, and the men who keep out of politics to 
make money, and the men who keep out of politics to 
spend with less interruption the money they may have, it 
is not surprising that the condition of the public service 
is not what itmight be. Unless American women develop 
enough self-sacrifice to encourage their menkind to care 
for politics and political duty, things political may be a 
good deal worse with us before they are better. 


A DISTINGUISHED example of taking a hand in politics 
has lately been offered by a man whose name must be famil- 
iar tomillions of American women. Mr.John Wanamaker is 
arich man, and aman who doubtless likes to make money. 
He is also a man in very active business, who could well 
make al] the customary superficial excuses for not con- 
cerning himself with public matters. He is too busy to 
go into politics; his tithe is worth too much; his concerns 
are of too much importance, not only to himself, but to 
thousands of other people, to fail to receive his constant 
attention. Nevertheless, Mr. Wanamaker, in spite of all 
his commereial activities, his stores, his Sunday-school, 
and whatever has been used to-occupy him, has been 
making a strenuous and dogged fight against the shocking 
corruption of the existing boss government in Pennsy!- 
vania. He has gone up and down the State, revealing, in 
convincing speeches, the shamelessness of Quay and his 
creatures. No better fight for our country has been made 
at Manila, Santiago—any where—than has been made in 
Pennsylvania by a busy merchant who was not too busy 
nor too selfish nor too prudent to go into a bitter polit 
ica] fight with the strongest and most pernicious political 
State organization in the country 


OnE of the best schemes for discouraging the use of 
virds in trimming hats was that hit upon by the Audu- 
bon Society of Wisconsin, which holds at proper times 
exhibitions of women’s hats, the adornment of which has 

@been accomplished without any sacrifice of bird life. 
This plan has spread to other cities, and there comes 
from Philadelphia (by way of Milwaukee) a letter telling 
of the great success of such a show in that’ town last 
April. ‘‘ We had a crowded room all day,” writes one of 
the Philadelphia managers. ‘‘ The milliners were most 
friendly. The stores all exhibited their hats the next 
week in their windows with cards attached explaining 
what the show was for, and all promised to help in the 
work. We distributed heaps of literature, and I felt, 
when it was over,as if we had really accomplished some- 
thing.”’ 


Women who believe, as so many women appear to, 
that it is woman’s inalienable right to fetch home any- 
thing she likes from Europe, without hinderance from tlre 
people at the custom-house, will read with disgust about 
the efforts of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade to have the duties fully exacted on all dutiable 
property that American women bring home from abroad 
This Board of Trade, it seems, has got leave to send rep- 
resentatives to the piers, when steamships come in, to see 
that the custom-house inspectors do their duty. There is 
great complaint about their zeal in compelling the exam- 
ination of private baggage, in spite of delay and incon- 
venience to its owners. It is related that a well-known 
New York woman who got home from Europe the other 
day declared $300 worth of dutiable property. The cus- 
tom-house officers were satisfied with the declaration, and 
passed her trunks, but the Board of Trade men remon- 
strated and compelled a search, which resulted jn the de- 
duction of $20 from the declaration. Thus again honesty 
proved itself to-be the best policy, and the diggers of the 
pit themselves fell into it: 


A piscusstoN-has arisen among,artists and architects in 
regard to the u8e of white marble for the new Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. By one prominent architect it 
is claimed that the modern tasté for white marble “is 
based entirely upon a dream”; that ‘it has to be cleaned 
evety few years to keep it even approximately white, 
because the effect of weather upon that unfortunate ma- 
terial is generally dirtiness and nothing else.” 

On the other hand, it is claimed that the original design 
can only be fully carried out and its real meaning ex- 
pressed in what is known in this vicinity as ‘' white 
marble,” this material being adapted to the most delicate 
of tracery carvings, as well as to the simplest and broad- 
est of surfaces. 

The first question to be considered, of course, in the 
selection of any building-stone, is its durability in all wea- 
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thers and temperatures. The secopd is its cost, itt which 
are included its transportation, its ying, elc.; and 
the third and most important is its color'and surface. In 
our part of the country we have, outside of marble—so 
these artists claim—only granite and the several varieties 
of sandstone.» The first, granit®, absorbs too little nioist- 
ure—none, in faet... The second, sandstone, absorbs too 
much. By that it is meant that dust ofly * soils” granite, 
adding nothing to its*beauty, and that there are no moist 
spots on it for any vegetable growths, so important in 
the ‘‘ toning” processes of nature on all structures, while 
the excessivé absorption of sandstone results in coating 
many surfaces With great patches of green nnd black moss, 
especially in the shadow channels, thereby often destroy- 
ing the line effeets most prized by architects. 

Between these-two extremes the happiest of mediums, 
‘as they claim/is to bé found inywhite marble. It is never, 
in our neighboring quarries, pure white,-or even crystal- 
line white, except iv small selected masses, too expensive 
for general use, being more or less streaked with large 
and small splashes of quariz—*‘ sap,” quarrymen call it, 
These inequalities of density not only give growing-room 
here and there for lichen, but for the oxides of iron and 
other miverals, which discolor the surface in shadings of 
yellow-brown, and even gray-greens, the effect under the 
white light of the sky showing the most exquisite of all 
whites, because full of the varying tones of yellows, blues, 
and reds. 

To understand this, they refer us to the facades of the 
Doge’s Palace ‘and Library of Venice, and even to the out- 
side of our own National Academy of Design. If, the 
trustees can raise the money, they urge most strenuously 
the use of white marble for the cathedral, 


Tue D. A. R. Hospital Corps, under the auspices of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, has been organized for service in the army and 
navy. Toitare now referred all applications from women 
for hospital positions in the army or navy, for examination 
and endorsement. To be placed on the eligible list of the 
army, the applicant must be a citizen of the United States, 
have had hospital training, be between thirty and fifty 
years of age, and must present endorsements as to good 
character anfl general ability. It is requested that such 
endorsements should include one from some Daughter of 
the American Revolution. 

Nurses who receive appointments in the army are paid 
railroad fare from place of enlistment to place of duty, 
thirty dollars a month, and, if practicable, lodging. The 
D. A. R. Hospital Corps supplies uniform aprons, but 
nurses are expected to wear their own dresses. 

Nurses may later be needed for duty in the navy, but 
no provision has yet been made therefor. 

Some twenty-five hundred women have applied to the 
corps, several hundred having been accepted as eligible. 
Sixteen of these have already been employed by the Sur- 
geon-General of the army. But the corps has been busy 
in other ways, and throughout the country there are under 
its guidance groups of women employed in the making 
of pajamas, negligee shirts, and the collecting of supplies 
for the hospitals, under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General. 


Mrs. GLapsTone, of course, when the time comes,.is to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, with her illustrious hus- 
band. It could hardly have been otherwise, Even a 
government will sometimes understand what sentiment 
means. 

Westminster holds the bodies of many women not of 
royal blood. There have been actors and actresses buried 
there, men of letters, and philanthropists. Mary Steele, 
the wife of Richard Steele, who always called her Dear 
est Prue, lies there, though not beside her husband. 
David Garrick’s wife was placed near her husband forty- 
three years after his death. The play of ‘‘ David Gar- 
rick ” was, by-the-way, taken from the story of these two. 
Having been asked to give up the young woman of 
title who was in love with him, he assumed drunken- 
ness to alienate her affections, but without avail. 

Lady Augusta Stanley, a personal friend of the Queen, 
was buried in the Abbey in 1876, and Mr, Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, Carlyle, Robert Browning, the Duke of Argyle, 
and the Queen herself were present at her obsequies. 


Some interesting accounts have reached tlis country 
of the recent performances of the Passion Play at Ho- 
ritz. Horitz is a small town in Austria, of not more than 
eleven hundred inhabitants, including those of the sur- 
rounding villages which are included in this parish. 
Some idea of the interest taken by these people in these 
performances may be gathered from the fact that, out of 
the eight hundred inbabitants in Horitz proper, three 
hundred of its men, women, and children take part in 
the ploy 

Thefe have been, Passion Plays in Horitz for hundreds 
of years, but fitfully for recent years, until in 1893,-when 
great efforts were made to revive them,an money was 
advanced for the building 6f a theatre; for, unlike the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, that at Horitz is given 
in-doors. Moreover, the play at Oberammergau is given 
but once in ten years, while at Horitz it.is given once 
in two. 

The plays themselves differ, too though in each in- 
stance they are performed by peasants. That at Horitz 
begins with chaos, gives the deluge, Joseph’s sale to the 
Egyptians, the finding of Moses, and other stenes from 
the Old Testament. The Passion Play itself includes 
five scenes from the life of Christ: ‘‘ Christ confides his 
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futire Sufferings to his Mother,” ‘‘Bhe Last Supper,” 
“The Betrayal,” “ Judas’s Sorrow,” Christ before Pi- 
late,” “ The Judgment,” ‘The Carrying of the Cross,” 
“The Crueifixion,” and ‘‘ Thé Resurrection.” 


Accorprne to certain authorities in diplomatic usage, 
General Stewart L. Woodford, who, whtil the breaking 
out of hostilities, represented this cotintry. at the court of 
Madrid, is still Minister Woodford, and not ‘‘ Former Min- 
ister,” nor ‘ Late,” nor yet ‘‘ ex-Minister,” having neither 
died, been recalled, nordismissed. He is as much minister 
in fact as he always was, and quite as much as though he 
were only here on an extended leave of absence: . It takes 
experience to establish precedents, and without the war 
with Spain this particular question in regard to our rep- 
resentatives to whom passports have been given might 
never have arisen. 


Sometime during the summer, it is said, Russia means 
to have an exhibition of birds, representatives being pres- 
ent from every quarter of the globe—from the arctic re- 
gions, the equator, and even the south pole, If we-are 
rightly informed, this is the first exhibition of its kind, 
but its fascination can hardly be exceeded by any other. 
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\ ANY charming dresses were seen at the Vanderbilt 
4 wedding. One of the prettiest gowns that I have 
noticed for a long time’for an elderly woman was worn by 
a member of one of the families interested. It was a 
black and white striped silk, only the back of which I saw 
as it went up the aisle. This had a V of lace, with mauve 
mousseline de soie outlining it on either side, falling 
through a rhinestone buckle at the belt in two long sash 
ends to the bottom of the skirt 

Several of the women in the Vanderbilt connection 
wore the fashionable mauve silks; and Madame de Hege 
mann, wife of the Danish minister, was also in a lovely 
gown of mauve, trimmed with little bouillons of mousse 
line de soie of the same color A pretty frock near us 
was of white crépe de Chine, the skirt tgimmed for more 
than half-way up with folds of the same an inch and a 
half wide, put on in waves, all the folds naturally follow 
ing the same movement. The waist recalled this move 
ment with bands of white Venetian lace. The collar was 
of turquoise-blue silk, with a tiny yellow collar turning 
over it,and knots of turquoise-blue ribbon with rhinestone 
buckles in the centre went down the front, attached to 
each other with ribbon 

Another dress had the skirt trimmed with folds of itself, 
meeting in a point in front and running up into a point 
behind. Three or four of the most charming gowns 
there were made after the model at the right in the front 
page of the Bazar of May 21, from the maison Weille. A 
yellow crépe after this fashion, worn by the beautiful 
Mrs. Dudley Sykes, had the embroidered bands replaced 
by Venetian point. 








A mild little joke is going about in the French papers 
to the effect that our cold wet season in France may be 
accounted for by the fact that the Americans have cut 
the Gulf Stream. On the whole,I call it a very good 
little joke to go hand in hand with that of the man who 
stood so long by the side of the lakes in the Bois de Bou 
logne that a policeman finally came up and asked him 
what he was doing there 
the Spanish fleet 
As to the Gulf Stream, something must have happened 
to it. We have had perhaps four warm days this year, 
during which, I think, every woman in Paris rushed down 
and ordered herself a foulard. This ceremony over, she 
came back, took out her winter furs again, and once more 
lived in them. Now one encounters the foulards and the 
furs together. Yesterday, at the Salon, I saw the new 
wife of the Sar Peladan, who was the Princess some 
body or other, trailing about in a frock of foulard with a 
cape of magnificent 
sables Her hus- 
band, let me say in 
passing, is not im- 
proved by Euro- 
pean dress. He 
was a short, undis- 
tinguished-looking 
little figure in 
gray, who had a 
sort of captured air 
as he was marshall- 
ed about by the re- 
splendent creature 
on his arm. 


He said he was looking for 


Y The Princess’s 
Mii dress Was of dark 
y} blue dotted fou- 


lard, and the dark 
blue polka-dotted 
foulards;of course, 
have come in with 
their customary 
regularity. They 
are varied by hay- 
ing the spots scat- 
tered over them in Constellations or in Milky Ways, as it 
were, not at regular intervals, and the blues are often 
purplish in tone, or almost anbergine. After all, one of 
the prettiest styles for making them has turned out to be 
with the aceordion-pleated ruffle en forme. It is finished 
with a ruche at the bottom and the top, and the ruffle 
mounts on each side, or is wider in the back than the 
front, or is scalloped, or varies in a dozen fantasies. An- 
other charming model opens in the favorite polonaise 
form—narrow at the top, widening and rounded off below, 
until it reaches the bottom of the dress, over a bias front, 
like a tablier, which continues to form a shaped ruffle all 
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around the skirt. The polondise is outlined with a tiny 
shirred ruche; and two rows more of the same outline the 
contour of the polovaise, but in deep waves. This same 
effect is seen in insertion and in insertion over color, and 
the model is repeated in batiste and dotted musliitgowns, 
the ruffle often made on the straight, with endless fows 
of insertion. 


Lace of al}descriptions, applications; guipure, insertions, 
trim every sort of summer frock this year. One of the 
newest fashions, that has just come in, is that of apron 
over-skirts, or péplums, on all sorts of ‘things, often in 
different combina- 
tions, from the 
under - skirt. An 
over-skirt of pink 
mousseline de soie 
over mauve taf- 
feta is made over 
a skirt of mauve 
mousseline de sodie 
over pink taffeta. 
The ruches are of 
pink and mauve 
mousseline de soie, 
bordering the cas- 
cade of lace that 
edges the over- 
skirt. The corsage 
is like the over- 
skirt, with little 
ruches around di- 
amonds of lace, 
such as were illus- 
trated in a recent 
‘*Paris Letter.” 
The belt and collar 
were of pink taf- 
feta, of course. 

This over - skirt 
is often simulated, 
and a dainty little dress in Rarma veiling is trimmed 
with incrustations of guipure forming a simulated over 
skirt in V shape, and descending to the very bottom of 
the skirt in front. The ruffle en forme that fills in the 
sides is of accordion-pleated mousseline de soie. The cor 
sage is of guipure over mauve taffeta, made with little 
pointed basques, bordered with Parma-violet velvet. Vest 
front of black mousseline de soie draped like a surplice, 
and large cravat of white mousseline de soie edged with 
guipure. 


Really I am quite tired of writing perpetually about 
the shaped skirt, which, after all, one never seems to tire 
of looking at. It is so fearful and wonderful in construc 
tion that one beholds each fresh example with a certain sort 
of amazed admiration. One novelty that I must signal, 
however, is the new fancy for wearing princesse slips over 
under-dresses of tulle or gauze. A gown of gray crépe de 
Chine had the corsage, which was cut décolleté, entire 
ly embroidered with open-work lozenges over a slip of 
shirred gauze in 
black. The skirt 
outlined’ a wide 
polonaise effect with 
the same embroid- 
ery and open-work 
over the same gauze, 
which was shirred 
tightly on to cords. 

A dainty fancy 
that has come in for 
trimming is seen in 
skirts trimmed from 
the knees down with 
row upon row of 
galloon, attached to 
one another by cross 
ed threads of silk 
On a beige ground 
were black galloons 
with this 
stitch work 
upon blue 
The waist was a 
queer-shaped bole 
ro, framed, as it is 
called, in bands of 
was the same cross-stitch 
The bolero was décolleté, and worn over 


cross- 
posed 
taffeta. 


beige cloth, between which 
work over blue. 
a chemisette of embroidered batiste. 

Another novelty for the shaped skirt is seen in charm 
ing summer gowns of striped pékin, made with the stripes 
in the tablier running perpendicularly and the ruffle hori- 


zontally, like bayaderestripes. A pékin with a pale mauve 
ground has stripes of changeable green. The whole cor 
sage is laid in little crosswise pleats, the stripes running 
horizontally, as they do in the shaped ruffle, which comes 
to the knees in front, and slopes up gracefully quite to the 
vest in the back. It is bordered with a charming pattern 
in bise toile, embroidered with coarse silk on coarse tulle. 
A little fancy bolero, cut out in a pattern and bordered 
like the skirt, finishes the bodice. The stripes in the 
sleeves run diagonally. 


Mile. Sée has sketched for you a dainty visite from the 
maison Savoye—a pelerine of guipure crossed to fasten 
on each side by antique buttons, and bordered with sup- 
ple plissés of ousielie de soie. The hat, from Reboux, 
is of.black tulle trimmed with taffeta passed through a 
buckle, and with black ostrich feathers. 

The second sketch, from the maison Vincent, represents 
a charming frock in beige veiling. The top of the skirt 
is in guipure de Venise, as well as the body of the corsage, 
of which the upper part is of the beige cotle, with three 
little soutached revers. The belt and collar are of black 
Liberty satin. The hat, from Lodi, is of straw, trimmed 
with chouz of muslin and Paradise feathers. 

The last sketch is a costume in blue linen from Charvet, 
his latest model for summer dresses. The little coat is 
tight-fitting, and trimmed with revers of guipure. The 
little buttons are attached by bands of linen galloon. The 
coat is worn over a simple pleated chemisette of batiste. 
The hat, from Carlier, is trimmed with knots of velvet. 

KATHARINE DE Forgst. 
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‘WOMEN AND MEN, 
TITLES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, _ 





NE finds in England » curious in there 

is a growing wr titles 4 the 
feeble twitterings of a few fool “our, 
cities are supposed to have mip’ the settied 


opinion of sixty millions, with the Constitution of the 
United States to back them.. So mueh for mere words; 
and as to international marriages for social the 
matter is easily explainable. New York man of fush- 
ion, who had just married his daughter to « titled for- 
eigner, once expressed his mind with great frankness to 
the present writers.‘ Lshould prefer,” he said, ‘* to have 
my daughter marry in*“America, where she can always 
have about her the society and manners to which she has 
been accustomed. If, however, she wishes to live in Eu- 
rope, she mest marry rank, for that is the only way to 
accomplish this object. In America it is not necessary.” 
In the’Same way a rich American, himself residing in Bu- 
rope, naturally covets for his children or grandchildren 
the social privileges which are greatest; and these are, of 
course, those of hereditary rank. He soon learns, what 
most Americans find it hard to believe, that to * found a 
family ” is, in England, substantially a questionof money. 
It is aecessible to any one who has money enough, patience 
enough, and tact enough. In the case of the Gladstone 
peerage we see it already argued in London newspapers, 
or by their American correspondents, as a matter earned 
by wealth, apart from the question of intellectual or pub- 
lic service : 

There ought to have been, I think, a Gladstone peerage; for the es- 
tate of Hawarden, which is worth over £200,000 (in American money 
considerably over $1,000,000), is of a sufficient valne to endow a Glad- 
stone peerage, aud make a peer of Mr. Gladstone's grandaon, the eldest 
eon of the late William H. Gladstone, who died some few years age, 
and whose little son is now the rightful heir of the Hawarden estate 
and its famous castle. 


A peerage in England is now, rightly considered, sim- 
ply a convertible form of money; and thus considered, no 
other investment is to be compared to it, not merely in 
present prestige, but as the one permanent provision for 
one’s posterity. Mere wealth may come and go, but a 
peernge is immortal, and the same, in a degree, for all 
minor yet hereditary rank. ‘That it is a selfish use to 
make of money would weigh more if the other uses of it 
were unselfish. When a moral reformer like Ibsen is 
asked what he would do if he hada million pounds left 
him, and can only reply that he would build himself a 
superb yacbt and visit all the ports of the world with a 
party of friends, what can be expected of those who have 
not set up for reformers? 

That there is as yet, in America, no undue appetite for 
titles is well illustrated in the fact that even academical 
and other honorary degrees are here thrust so little to 
the front, in comparison with England. The difference in 
their display on title-pages is so great that one may some- 
times recognize a book by a new author as being of for- 
eign rather than American origin by the number of such 
announcements it bears. It seems absolutely incredible, 
till one proves it by inspection, that the London directory 
patiently chronicles a list of such initials before giving 
a man’s street and number. One of the most eminent 
English folk-lorists expressed his surprise to the writer 
that the printed list of the Ameriean Society simply gave 
the names of members, without appending the customary 
combination of letters of the alphabet. 1n some cases, on 
our title-pages, the mere fact of selection shows the un- 
willingness to parade any titles but the best; thus Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, in one of his books, chooses to appear simply 
as ‘‘ LL.D. Harv.,” although a reference to college cata- 
logues shows that he bears various other academic de- 
grees. English liberals invariably claim that the effect 
of hereditary titles, or those bestowed by the throne, is 
really to aggravate the appetite for all other external 
distinctions, however won; as when the members of the 
Pickwick Club all wore P. C. on their buttons, which the 
irreverent Mr. Jingle supposed to stand for ** Peculiar 
Coat.” Few will deny that the love for organized socie- 
ties, clubs, lodges, and the like, is carried to an absurd 
extent in America; but their titles, like those of the 
‘Glorious Apollers” of Sim Tappertit (Dickens again), 
are generally confined to the mutual exaltation of the 
lodge room, and are not paraded on visiting-cards. 

It is also to be remembered, when we criticise the love 
of titles in England, that it is largely a matter of com- 
parison, and that in reality the distinctions, or rank, are 
very much less asserted there than in Continental coun- 
tries, such as Russia, Spain,orGermany. Even actual rank 
is far more easily ignored in England; and as Matthew 
Arnold pointed out, the word mésalliance had to be bor- 
rowed from another language to represent what frequentl 
occurs. When the present writer quoted to him a ual 
of the late Mrs. George Bancroft, who had been familiar 
with two courts, that no German scientific man would 
think it a matter for boasting when he had dined with a 
nobleman, whereas an Englishman in the same position 
would mention it to everybody, Mr. Arnold said that this 
might be true, but that the Englishman would be much 
more likely to have the experience. The American is al- 
ways struck with the freedom of intercourse at public 
meetings in England between men of different 
ranks, although it is that even radical audi- 


noticeable ; 
ences prefer a titled presiding officer. Yet one could 
hardly imagine in England ~ a it a trlend of 


mine lately noticed in a barber's shop in Germany, where 
a man of Jower rank wasdislodged from his rand dis- 
missed with face half’shaved, to make room for a count; 
or where, as he alsé saw, a prince secured room for him- 
self and party at a crowded restaurant by simply saying, 
‘* Let a table be cleared.” The fact, noticed with re 

by the reactionary Froude and with pleasure by Sir Walter 
Besant, that none of the British colonies show any inclina- 
tion to build up an artificial aristocracy, is a pretty strong 
proof that the tendeney of English society isagainstit. At 
the Queen’s Jubilee one of the colonial premiers was un- 
derstood to have expressly declined knighthood, on the 
gtound that it would diminish his influence on thé other 
side of the globe. Should the coming centuries bring about 
that interleagued Anglo-Saxondom of which there is just 
now some discussion, it is ible that it may remotely 

to the abolition of hereditary titles in the older country, 
but it is as certain as anything in the future cat be that 
it will not bring with it their revival in the youtiger. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH Hige@rNson, 
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| lr was their first summer at Middlemount and the Lan 
ders did not know the roads. When they came to a 
place where they had a choice of two, she said that now he 
must get out of the carryall and ask at the house standing 
a little back in the edge of the pine woods, which road 
they ought to take for South Middlemount. She alleged 
many cases in which they had met trouble through his 
perverse reluctance to find out where they were before he 
pushed rashly forward in their drives. Whilst she urged 
the facts she reached forward from the back seat where 
she sat, and held her hand upon the reins, to prevent his 
starting the horse, which was impartially cropping first 
the sweet-fern on one side and then the blueberry-bushes 
on the other side of the narrow wheel-track. She de 
clared at last that if he would not get out and ask, she 
would do it herself, and at this the dry little man jerked 
the reins in spite of her, and the horse suddenly pulled the 
carryall to the right, and seemed about to overset it 

Oh, what are you doing, Albe’t?” Mrs. Lander la 
mented, falling helpless against the back of her seat. 

Haven't I always told you to speak ta the hoss fust?”’ 

He wouldn't have minded my speakin’,” said her hus 
band. “I’m goin’ to take you up to the dooa so that you 
can ask for youaself without gettin’ out.” 

This was so well, in view of Mrs 
bulk, and the hardship she must have undergone if she 
had tried to carry out her threat, that she was obliged 
to take it in some sort as a favor; and while the vehicle 
rose and sank over the surface left rough after building 
in front of the house. like a vessel on a < hopping sea, she 
was silent for several seconds 

The house was still in a raw state of unfinish, though 
it seemed to have been lived in for a year at least. 
The earth had been banked up at the foundations for 
warmth in winter, and the sheathing of the walls 
had been splotched with irregular spaces of wea 
ther-boarding; there was a good roof over all, but the 
window-casings had been merely set in their places and 
the trim left for a future impulse of the builder. A 
block of wood suggested the intention of steps at 
the front door, which stood hospitably open, but re 
mained unresponsive for some time after the Landers 
made their appeal to the house at large by anxious 
hoises in their throats, and by talking loud with each 
other, and then talking low They wondered whether 
there were anybody in the house; and decided that 
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there must be, for there was smoke coming out of the 
stove- pipe piercing the roof of the wing at the rear. 
Mr. Lander brought himself under censure by ventur- 
ing, without his wife's authority, to lean forward and 
tap on the door-frame with the butt of his whip. At 
the sound, a shrill voice called instantly from the region 
of the stove-pipe, ‘‘Clem! Clementina? Go to the front 
dooa! The'e’s somebody knockin’.” The sound of feet, 
soft and quick, made itself heard within, and in a few 
moments a slim maid, too large for a little girl, too child 
like for a young girl, stood in the open doorway, looking 
down on the elderly people in the buggy, with a face as 
glad as a flower’s. She had blue eyes, and a smiling 
mouth, a straight nose, and a pretty chin whose firm jut 
accented a certain wistfulness of her lips. She had hair 
of a dull dark yellow, which sent out from its thick mass 
light prongs, or tendrils, curving inward again till they 
delicately touched it. Her tanned face was not very dif- 
ferent in color from her hair, and neither were her bare 
feet, which showed well above her ankles in the calico 
skirt she wore. At sight of the elders in the buggy she 
involuntarily stooped a little to lengthen her skirt in effect, 
and at the same time she pulled it together sidewise, to 
close a tear in it, but she lost in her anxiety no ray of the 
joy which the mere presence of the strangers seemed to 
give her, and she kept smiling sunnily upon them while 
she waited for them to speak. 

‘*Oh!” Mrs. Lander began, with involuntary apology in 
her tone, ‘‘ we just wished to know which of these roads 
went to South Middlemount. We've come from the hotel, 
and we wa’n’t quite ce’tain.” 

The girl laughed as she said, ‘‘ Both roads go to South 
Middlemount’m; they join together again just a little 
piece farther on.” 

The girl and the woman in their parlance replaced the 
letter 7 by vowel sounds almost too obscure to be repre- 
sented, except when it came last in a word before a word 
beginning with a vowel; there it was annexed to the vowel 
by a strong liaison, according to the custom universal in 
rural New England. 

**Oh, do they?” said Mrs, Lander. 

‘* Yes’m,” answered the girl. ‘‘It’s a kind of tu’n-out 
in the winta-time; or I guess that’s what made it in the 
beginning; sometimes folks take one hand side and some 
times the other, and that keeps them separate; but they’re 
really the same road, ’m.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Lander, and she pushed her 
husband to make him say something, too, but he remained 





OF THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 


silently intent upon the child’s prettiness, which her blue 
eyes seemed to illumine with a light of their own. She 
had got hold of the door, now, and was using it as if it 
was a piece of drapery, to hide not only the tear in her 
gown, but somehow both her bare feet. She leaned out 
beyond the edge of it, and then, at moments she vanished 
altogether behind it 

Since Mr. Lander would not speak, and made no sign 
of starting up his horse, Mrs. Lander added, ‘‘ I presume 
you must be used to havin’ people ask about the road, if 
it’s so puzziin’.” 

**Oh, yes’m,” returned tle girl, gladly. 
day, in the summa-time.” 

“You have got a pretty place for a home he’a,” said 
Mrs. Lander. 

** Well, it will be when it’s finished up.” Without lean- 
ing forward inconveniently Mrs. Lander could see that the 
partitions of the house within were lathed, but not plas- 
tered, and the girl looked round as if to realize its condi- 
tion, and added, ‘‘ It isn’t quite finished inside.” 

**We wouldn’t have troubled you,” said Mrs. Lander, 
‘if we had seen anybody to inquire of.” 

**Yes’m,” said the girl. ‘‘It a’n't any trouble.” 

‘*There are not many otha houses about, very nea’, but 
I don’t suppose you get lonesome; young folks are plen- 
ty of company for themselves, and if you’ve got any bro- 
thas and sistas—” 

‘*Oh,” said the girl, with a tender laugh, ‘‘I’ve got eva 
so many of them.” 

There was a stir in the bushes about the carriage, and 
Mrs. Lander was aware for an instant of children’s faces 
looking through the leaves at her and then flashing out of 
sight, with gay cries at being seen. A boy, older than the 
rest, came round in front of the horse and passed out of” 
sight at the corner of the house 

Lander now leaned back and looked over his shoulder 
at his wife as if he might hopefully suppose she had 
come to the end of her questions, but she gave no sign of 
encouraging bim to start on their way again. 

‘*That your brotha, too?” she asked the girl. 

‘*Yes’m. He’s the oldest of the boys; he’s next to 
me.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Mrs. Lander, thoughtfully, ‘‘as I 
noticed how many boys there were, or how many girls.” 

‘I’ve got two sistas, and three brothas, 'm,” said the 
girl, always smiling sweetly. She now emerged from the 
shelter of the door, and Mrs. Lander perceived that the 
slight movements of such parts of her person as had been 
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evident beyond its edge were the effects of some endeavor 
at greater presentableness. She had contrived to get 
about her an over-skirt which covered the rent in her 
frock, and she had got a pair of shoes on her feet. Stock- 
ings were still wanting, but by a mutual concession of 
her shoe-tops and the border of her skirt, they were al- 
most eliminated from the problem. This happened alto- 
gether when the girl sat down on the threshold, snd got 
herself into such foreshortening that the eye of Mrs. Lan 
der in looking down upon her could no longer detect their 
Her little head then showed against the dark of 
the doorway like a painted head against its background. 

You haven't been livin’ here a great while, by the 
looks,” said Mrs. Launder, ‘It don’t seem to be clea’ed 
off very much.” 

We've got quite a ga’den-patch back of the house,’ 
replied the girl, ‘and we should have had moa but fatha 
wasn't very well, this spring, though he’s eva so much 
better than he was when we fust came he’a.” 

It has the name of being a very healthy locality,” 
suid Mrs. Lander, somewhat diseontentedly, ‘though I 
can't see as it's done mé 80 very much good, yit. Both 
your payrints livin'?” 

Yes'm. Oh, yes, indeed!” 

And your mother, is she real rugged? 
be with such a flock of littl ones!” 

Yes, motha’s always well. Fatha was just run down, 
the doctas said, and ought to keep more in the open aia. 
That's what he's done since he ¢ame he’a. He helped a 
great deal on the house, aud he planned it all out him- 
st if 

Is he a ca’penta?” asked Mrs, Lander. 

No'm; but he’s I don't know how to express it— 
he likes to do every kind of thing.’ 

But he’s got some business, ha'n’t he?” A shadow of 
severity crept over Mrs. Lander’s tone, in provisional rep- 
rehension of possible shiftiessness 

‘* Yes'm. He was a machinist at the Mills; that’s what 
the doctas thought didn't agree with him. He bought a 
pieve of land he'a so as to be in the piue woods, and then 
we built this house.” 

When did you say you came?” 
Iwo yea's ago, this summa.’ 

“Well! Whatdid you do befo'a you built this house?” 

** We camped the first summa.” 

* You camped ? In a tent?” 

* Well, it was palitly a tent, and pahtly bahk.” 

“T should have thought you would have died.” 

The girl laughed Oh, no, we all kept fust-rate. We 
slept in the tents—we had two—and we cooked in the 
shanty.” She smiled at the notion in adding, ‘* At fust 
the veighbas thought we we’e Gypsies, and the summa 
folks thought we were Indians, and wanted to get baskets 
of us.” 

Mrs. Lander did not know what to think, and she asked, 
* But didn't italmost perish you, stayin’ through the wiu 
ter in an unfinished house?’ 

* Well, it was pretty cold. But it was so dry, the aia 
was, and the woods kept.the wind off nicely.” 

The same shrill voice in the region of the stove-pipe 
which had sent the girl to.the Landers now culled her 
from them. ‘‘Clem! Come here, a minute.” 

The girl sail to Mrs. Lander, politely, *‘ You'll have to 
excuse me, now'm. I've got to go to motha.” 

‘So do!” said Mrs. Lander, and she was so taken by 
the girl's art and grace in getting to her feet and fading 
into the background of the hallway without visibly cast- 
ing any detail of her raiment, that she was not aware of 
her husband's starting up the horse in time to stop him 
They were fairly under way again, when she lamented, 
** What you doin’, Albe’t? Whe'e you goin’?” 

“I'm goin’ to South Middlemount. Didu’t you want 
to?” 
“Well, of all the men! Drivin’ right off without 
waitin’ to say thankye to the child, or take leave, or any- 
thing!” - 

** Seemed to me as if she took leave.’ 

* But she was comin’ back! And I wanted to ask—” 

“7 guess you usked enough for one while. Ask the 
rest to-morra.’ 

Mrs. Lander was a woman who could often be thrown 
aside from an immediate purpose by the suggestion of 
some remoter end, which had already perhaps intimated 
itself to her. She said, ‘* That's true,” but by the time 
her husband had driven down one of the roads beyond 
the woods into the open country, she was a quiver of in- 
tolerable curiosity. ‘* Well, all I've got to say is that J 
sha'n’t rest till I know all about ’em.” 

‘Find out when we get back to the hotel, I guess,” 
said her husband 

“No. I can't wait till I get back to the hotel. 
to know now 
house we come to 
houses any mo’a.” 
carryall and scrutinized the landscape. 
yes, it Whoa! Whoa! 
hay -field now. 

She laid hold of the reins and pulled the horse to a 
stand. Mr. Lander looked round over his shoulder at 
her. ‘‘ Hadn't you betta wait till you get within haifa 
mile of the man?” 

‘Well, | want you should stop when you do git to him 
Will you? I want to speak to him, and ask him all about 
those folks.” 

‘I didn’t suppose you'd let me have much of a chance, 
said her husband. When he came within easy hail of the 
man in the hay-field, he pulled up beside the meadow wall, 
where the horse begun to nibble the blackberry-vines that 
overran it 

Mrs. Lander beckoned and called to the man, who had 
stopped pitching hay, and now stood leaning on the 
handle of his fork. At the signs and sounds she made he 
came actively forward to the road, bringing his fork with 
him. When he arrived within easy conversational dis- 
tance, be planted the tines in the ground and braced him- 
self at an opposite incline from the long smooth haudle, 
and waited for Mrs. Lander to begin 

“Will you please tell us who those folks ah’, livin’ 
back there in the edge of the woods, in that new unfinish 
ed house?” 

The man released his fork with one hand to stoop for a 
head of timothy that had escaped the scythe, and he put 
the stem of it between his teeth, where it moved up and 
down, and whipped fantastically about as he talked, be- 
fore he answered, ‘‘ You mean the Claxous?” 
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**T don’t know what the’a name is.” Mrs. Lander rv- 
peated exactly whut she had said. 

The farmer suid, *‘ Long, red- headed man, kind of 
sickly-lookin’?” 

** We didn’t see the man—” 

** Little woman, skiony-lookin’; pootty tonguey?” 

** We didn’t see her, eitha; but I guess we hea’d her at 
the back of the house.” 

‘Lot o’ children, about as big as pa'tridges, runnin’ 
round in the bushes?” 

‘Yes! And a very pretty-nppearin’ gul; about thut- 
teen or fou'teen, I should think.” 

The farmer pulled his fork out of the ground, and 
planted it with his person at new slopes in the figure of 
a letter A, rather more upright than before. “ Yes; it’s 
them,” he said ‘‘Ha'n’t been in the neighbahood a 
great while, eitha. Up from down Po'tlund way some’res, 
I guess. Built that house last summer, as far as it’s got, 
but | don’t believe it's goin’ to git much fa’tha.” 

‘Why, what's the matta?” demanded, Mrs, Lander in 
an anguish of interest. 

The man in the hay-field seemed to think it more dig- 
nified to include Lander in this inquiry, and he said, with 
a glimmer of the eye for him,“ Hea'd of do-nothin’ folks?” 

** Seen ‘em, too,” answered Lander, comprehensively, 

** Well, that a’n’t Claxon’s complaint exactly He a’n’t 
a do-nothin’; he’s a do-everything. 1 guess it’s about as 
bad.” Lander glimmered back at the man, but did not 
speak. ‘‘ Kind of a machinist down at the Mills, where 
he come from,” the farmer began again, and Mrs. Lander, 
eager not to be left out of the affair for a momeut, inter- 
rupted: 

** Yes, yes!’ That's what the gul said.” 

** But he don’t seem to think ‘t the i’on agreed with him, 
and now he’s goin’ in for wood. Well, he did have a kind 
of a foot-power tu'nin’-lathe, and turned out so’ts o' things, 
cups, and bowls, and u’ns for fence posts, and vases, and 
sleeve - buttons, and litthe knickknacks; but the place 
bu'nt down, here, a while back, and he’s been huntin’ 
round for wood, the whole winta long, to make canes out 
of for the summa folks. Seems to think that the smell o’ 
the wood, whether it’s green or it’s dry, is goin’ to cure 
him, and he can’t git too much of it.” 

** Well, I believe it’s so, Albe’t!” cried Mrs Lander, as 
if her husband had disputed the theory with his taciturn 
back. He made n other sigu of controversy, aud the 
man in the hay-ficld went on 

“TI hea’ he’s goin’ to put up a windmill, back in an 
open place he’s got, and use the powa for tu’nin’, if he 
eva gits it up. But he don’t seem to be in any great of a 
hurry, and they scrape along somehow. Wife takes in 
sewin’, and the girl wo'ked at the Middlemount House 
last season, Whole fam'ly’s got to tu'n in and help s’po't 
a man that can do everything.’ 

The farmer appealed with another humorous cast of his 
eye to Lander; but the old man tacitly refused to take any 
further part in the talk, which began to flourish apace, in 
question and answer, between his wife and the man in the 
hay-field. It seemed that the children had all inherited 
the father’s smartness. The oldest boy could beat the 
nation at figures, and one of the young ones could draw 
anything you were a mind to. They were all clear up in 
their classes at school, and yet you might say they almost 
ran wild betweentimes. The oldest girl was a pretty-be- 
haved little ‘thing, but the man in the hay-field guessed 
there was not very much to her, compared with some of 
the boys. Any rate, she had not the name of being so 
smart at school. Good little thing, too, and kind of mo- 
thered the young oues. 

Mrs. Lander, when she had wrung the last drop of in- 
formation out of him, let him crawl back to his work, 
mentally flaccid, and Jet her husband drive on, but under 
a fire of conjecture and asseveration that was scarcely in- 
termitted till they reached their hotel 

That night she talked a long time about their afternoon's 
adventure before she allowed him to go to sleep. She 
said she must certainly see the child again; that they 
must drive down there in the morning and ask her all 
about herself. 

** Albe’t,” she coneluded, ‘‘I wish we had her to live 
with us. Yes,I do! I wonder if we could get her to? 
You know I always did want to adopt a baby.” 

‘You neva said so.” Mr. Lander opened his mouth 
almost for the first time since the talk began 

‘I didn’t suppose you'd like it,” said his wife 

** Well, she a’'n’t a baby, 1 guess you'd find you had 
your hands full, takin’ a half-grown gul like that to bring 
up.” 

**T shouldn't be afraid any,” the wife declared. ‘She 
has just twined herself round my hea’t. I can’t get her 
pretty looks out of my eyes. I know she’s good.” 

** We'll see how you feel about it in the mo'ning.” 

The old man began to wind his watch, and his wife 
seemed to take this for a sign that the incident was closed, 
for the present at least. He seldom talked, but there 
came times when be would not even listen. One of these 
was the time after he had wound his watch A minute 
later he had undressed, with an agility incredible of his 
years, and was in bed, as effectively blind and deaf to his 
wife's appeals us if he were already asleep 


II 

When Albert Gallatin Lander (he was named for an 
early Secretary of the Treasury as a tribute to the stutes- 
man’s financial policy) went out of business, his wife began 
to go out of health; aud it became the most serious affair 
of his declining years to provide for her invalid fancies. 
He would have liked to buy a place in the Boston suburbs 
(he preferred one of the Newtons), where they could both 
have had something to do, she inside of the house, and he 
outside; but she declared that what they both needed was 
a good long rest, with freedom from care and trouble of 
every kind. She broke up their establishment in Boston, 
and stored their furniture, and she would have made him 
sell the simple old house in which they had always lived, 
on an unfashionable up-and-down-hill street of the West 
End, if he had not taken one of his stubborn stands, and 
let it for a term of years without consulting her. But she 
had her way about their own movements, and they began 
that life of hotels, which they had now lived so long 
thint she believed any other impossible. Its luxury and 
idleness had told upon each of them with diverse effect. 
They had both entered upon it in much the same cor- 
poral figure, but she had constantly grown in flesh, while 
he had dwindled away until he was not much more than 
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half the weight of his prime. Their digestion was alike 
impaired by their joint life, but as they took the same 
medicines, Mrs. Lander was baffled to account for the 
varying result. She was sure that all the anxiety came 
upon her, and that logically she was the one who ought to 
have wasted away. But 2 be had before her the spectacle 
of a husband who, while he gave his entire atteution to 
her health, did not audibly or visibly worry about it, and 
yet had lost weight in such measure that upon trying on 
a pair of his old trousers taken out of storage with some 
clothes of her own, he found it impossible to use the side 
pockets, which the change in his figure carried so far to 
the rear when the gurment was reduced at the waist, At 
the same time her own dresses of ten years earlier would 
not half meet round her; and one of the most corroding 
cares of «» woman who had done everything a woman 
could to get rid of care, was what to do with those things 
which they could neither of them ever wear again. She 
talked the matter over with herself before her husband 
till he took the desperate measure of sending them back 
to storage; and they had been left there in the spring 
when the Landers came away for the summer. 

They always spent the later spring months at a hotel in 
the suburbs of Boston, where they arrived in May from a 
fortnight in a hotel at New York, on their way up from 
hotels in Washington, Asheville, Aiken amd St. A@gustine. 
They passed the summer months in the mountains, and 
early in the autumn they went back to the hotel in the 
Boston suburbs, where Mrs. Lander considered it essential 
to make some sojourn before going to a Boston hotel for 
November and December, and getting ready to go down 
to Florida in January. She would not on any account 
have gone directly to the city from the mountains, for 
people who did that were sure to lose the good of their 
summer, and to feel the loss all the wiuter, if they did not 
actually come down with a fever. 

She was by no means aware that she was a selfish or 
foolish person. She made Mr. Lander subscribe statedly 
to worthy objects in Boston, which she still regarded as 
home, because they had not dwelt anywhere else since 
they ceased to live there; and she took lavishly of tickets 
for all the charitable entertainments in the hotels where 
they staid. Few if any guests at hotels enjoyed so much 
honor from porters, bell-boys, waiters, chamber-maids, 
and bootblacks as the Landers, for they gave richly in 
fees for every conceivable service which could be render- 
ed them, they went out of their way to invent debis of 
gratitude to menials who had done nothing for them. He 
would make the boy who sold papers at the dining-room 
door keep the change, when he had been charged a profit 
of a hundred per cent. already; and she would let no 
driver who had plundered them according to the carriage 
tariff escape without something for himself. 

A sense of their munificence penetrated the clerks and 
proprietors with a just esteem for guests who always 
wanted the best of everything, and questioned no bill for 
extras. Mrs. Lander, in fact,who ruled these expenditures, 
had no knowledge of the value of things, and made her 
husband pay whatever was asked. Yet when they lived 
under their own roof they had lived simply, and Lander 
had got his money in an old-fashioned business way, and 
not in some delirious speculation such as leaves a man 
reckless of movey afterwards. He had been first of all a 
tailor, and then he had gone into boys’ and youths’ cloth 
iug in a small way, and finally he bad mastered this busi 
ness and come out at the top, with his hands fulf. He in 
vested his money so prosperously that the income for two 
elderly people, who had no children, and only a few out- 
lying relations on his side, was far beyond their wants, or 
even their whims. 

She was a woman who, in spite of her bulk and the 
jellylike majesty with which she shook in her smoothly 
casing brown silks, as she entered hotel dining-rooms, and 
the severity with which she frowned over her fan down 
the length of the hotel drawing-rooms, betrayed more 
than her husband the commonness of their origin. She 
could not help talking, and her accent and her diction 
gave her away for a middle-class New England person of 
village birth and unfashionable sojourn in Boston. He, 
on the contrary, lurked about the hotels where they puss 
ed their days in a silence so dignified that when his verbs 
and nominatives seemed not to agree, you accused your 
own hearing. He was correctly dressed, as an elderly 
man should be, in the yesterday of the fashions, and he 
wore with impressiveness a silk hat whenever such a hat 
could be worn, A pair of drab cloth gaiters did much to 

identify him with an old school of gentlemen, not very 
definite in time or place. He had a full gray beard cut 
close, and he was in the habit of pursing his mouth a great 
deal. But he meant nothing by it, and his wife meant 
nothing by her frowning. They had no wish to subdue 
or overawe any one, or to pass for persons of social dis 
tinction. They really did not know what society was, 
and they were rather afraid of it than otherwise as they 
caught sight of it in their journeys and sojourns. They 
led a life of public seclusion, and dwelling forever amidst 
crowds, they were all in all to each other, and nothing to 
the rest of the world, just as they had been when they 
resided (as they would have said) on Pinckney Street. In 
their own house they had never entertained, though they 
sometimes had company, in the style of the country town 
where Mrs. Lander grew up. As soon as she was released 
to the grandeur of hotel life, she expanded to the full 
measure of its responsibilities and privileges, but still 
without seeking to make it the basis of approach to socie- 
ty. Among the people who surrounded her, she bad not 
so much acquaintance as her husband even, who talked so 
little that he needed none. She sometimes envied his ease 
in getting on with people when he chose; and his boldness 
in speaking to fellow-guests aud fellow-travellers, if he 
really wanted anything. She wanted something of them 
all the time, she wanted their conversation and their com- 
panionship; but in her ignorance of the social arts she was 
thrown mainly upon the compassion of the chamber- 
maids. She kept these talking as long as she could de- 
tain them in her rooms; and often fed them candy (which 
she ate herself with childish greed) to bribe them to fur- 
ther delays. If she was staying some days in a hotel, she 
sent for the housekeeper, and made all she could of her 
asa listener; and as soon as she settled herself for a week, 
she asked who was the best doctor in the place. With 
doctors she bad no reserves, and she poured out upon 
them the history of her diseases and symptoms in an in- 
exhaustible flow of statement, conjecture, and misgiv- 
ing, which was by no means affected by her profound 
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and inexpugnable-ignorance of the principles of health. 
From time to time she forgot which side her liver was 
on, but she had been doctored (as she called it) for all her 
organs, and she was willing to be doctored for any one of 
them that happened to be in the place where she fancied 
a present discomfort. She was not insensible to the claims 
which her husband's disorders had upon science, and she 
liked to end the tale of her own sufferings with some 
such appeal as, ‘I wish you could do something for Mr. 
Landa, too, docta.” She made him take a litile of each 
medicine that was left for her; but in her presence he 
always denied that there was anything the matter with 
him, though he was apt to follow the doctor out of the 
room and get a prescription from him for some ailment 
which he professed not to belicve in himself, but wanted 
to quiet Mrs. Lander’s mind about. 

He rose eurly, both from long habit and from the scant 
sleep of an elderly man; he could not lie in bed; but his 
wife always had her breakfast there, and remained so 
long that the chamber-maid had done up most of the 
other rooms and had leisure for talk with her. As soon 
as he was awake, he stole softly out and was the first in 
the dining-room for breakfast. He owned to casual ac- 
quaintance in moments of expansion that breakfast was 
his best meal, but he did what he could to make it his 
worst by beginning with oranges and oatmeal, going for- 
ward to beefsteak and fried potatoes, and closing with 
griddle-cakes and syrup, washed down with a cup of 
cocoa, which his* wife decided to be wholesomer than 
coffee. By the time he had finished such a repast he 
crept out of the dining-room in a state of tension little 
short of anguish, which he confided to the sympathy of 
the bootblack in the wash-room. 

He always went from having his shoes polished to get 
a toothpick at the clerk’s desk; and at the Middlemount 
House, the morning after he had been that drive with 
Mrs. Lander, he lingered a moment with his elbows be- 
side the register. ‘‘ How about a buckboa’d?” he asked. 

**Something you can drive yourself”—the clerk pro 
fessionally dropped his eye to the register—‘‘ Mr. Lan- 
der?” 

‘* Well, no, I guess not, this time,” the little man re 
turned, after a moment's reflection. ‘‘ Know anything of 
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deme the literary woman becomes a woman of affairs 

her art is apt to suffer; and still worse is it for liter 
ature if she yields to the allurements of society. It seems 
to me, therefore, that a poet who pleases readers who 
have never seen her, and who is at once a social reformer 
and a leader of society, is worth more than a passing 
thought from other women 

All who know Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will admit that 
in her are combined to a wonderful extent the literary, 
social, and executive faculties. Yet those who have known 
her only in her later years, while admiring ber fine enthu 
siasm for the advancement of women, can hardly realize 
that once she aspired to little more than a leadership in 
general society 

Julia Ward, the fourth child and second daughter of 
Samuel Ward, a banker, and his wife Julia Cutler, was 
born three days after Queen Victoria, on the 27th of May, 
1819 When her mother died, five years later, there were 
two younger sisters to share the family home in Bowling 
Green, New York city. The large red-brick house which 
Mr. Ward built a few years later, with its white marble 
entrance, its picture-gallery, and its spacious garden, was 
a famous abode, and the little Julia and her attractive 
younger sisters were called ‘‘ the three graces The girls 
were still young when their father died, and they went to 
live with their uncle, John Ward. But up to this time 
Julia’s life had been very happy. She had had the best 
education that the time afforded, with the advantage for 
some yearsof amantutor. Proficient inGerman, French, 
and Italian. she had made a beginning in Greek. She 
was musical, and could both play and sing. She had fine 
tastes and sensibilities—such as might be expected from a 
descendant of the Huguenot Marions of the South and 
the Greenes and Wards of Rhode [sland 

The turning-point in her life came during a visit to 
Boston in her early womanhood. Here she was thrown 
into the society of an especially attractive group of per- 
sons, including Margaret Fuller, Horace Mann, Charles 
Sumuer, Emerson, and, most important of all to her, Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe. She herself says that her acquaint- 
ance with this eminent man came through her interest in 
Laura Bridgman. Professor Felton and Charles Sumner 
had called her attention to the reports published of her 
wonderful progress under the care of Dr. Howe, and as 
Miss Ward was staying in Dorchester, not far from the 
Institution for the Blind, a visit to the blind girl was nat- 
ural. The acquaintance thus begun with Dr. Howe ended 
in a marriage in the summer of 1843. Though Dr. Howe 
was nearly twenty years her senior, their married life was 
most happy. Doubtless many of Mrs. Howe's impulses 
toward the higher things which later became her life work 
~ame first from the influence of her husband. Dr. Howe 
himself will always be remembered as one of the world’s 
great men. He was hardly more than twenty-three when 
he went to Greece, in 1824, to help the patriots throw off 
the Turkish yoke. Ten years later, on his return to this 
country, he became interested in the condition of the 
blind. He went about raising money and securing help 
ers, until the work became of great importance, not only to 
Massachusetts, but to the whole country. 

During the journey to Europe which Dr. and Mrs. 
Howe made just after their marriage they met many 
noted people—Dickens, Moore, Forster, Rogers, Carlyle, 
Milnes, Sidney Smith, aud the others who made up the 
brilliant English society of the time. On their return to 
Boston, among their friends were counted such names as 
Lieber, Lowell, Agassiz, Theodore Parker, Horace Mann, 
Longfellow, and Dr. Hedge. In 1837 Mrs. Howe had 
heard Emerson give his great Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
and though she says that she was then a youthful scorner 
of much that she did not understand, after her marriage 
she soon became interested in the questions of the day 

For persons of clear vision the forties and fifties were 
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a family named Claxon, down the road, here, a piece?” 
He twisted his head in the direction he meant. 

“ This is my first season at Middlemount; but I guess 
Mr. Atwell will know.” The clerk called to the landlord, 
who was smoking in his private room behind the office, 
and the landlord came out. ‘The clerk repeated Mr. Lan- 
der’s questions. 

** Pootty good kind of folks, I guess,” said the landlord, 
provisionally, through his cigar smoke. ‘‘ Man's a kind 
of univussal genius, but he’s got a nice family of chil- 
dren; smaht as traps, all of ’em.” 

‘* How about that oldest gul?” asked Mr. Lander. 

** Well, the’a!” said the landlord, taking the cigar out 
of his mouth. ‘‘ J think she’s about the nicest little thing 
goiu’. We've had her up he’e, to help out in a busy time, 
last summer, and she’s got moa sense than guls twice as 
old. Takes hold like—lightnin’.” 

‘* About how old did you say she was?” 

** Well, you've got me the’a, Mr. Landa; I guess I'll ask 
Mis’ Atwell.” 

‘**The’e’s no hurry,” said Lander. ‘* That buckboa’d be 
round pretty soon?” he asked of the clerk. 

‘Be right along now, Mr. Lander,” said the clerk, 
soothingly. He stepped out to the platform that the 
teams drove up to from the stable, and cume back to say 
that it was coming. ‘‘I believe you said you wanted 
something you could drive yourself?” 

‘**No, 1 didn’t, young man,” answered the elder, sharp- 
ly. But the next momeut he added: ‘* Come to think of 
it, I guess it’s just as well. You needu’t get me no driver. 
I guess I know the way well enough. You put me ina 
hitchin’-strap.” 

“ All right, Mr. Lander,” said the clerk meekly. The 
landlord had caught the peremptory note in Lander’s 
voice, and he came out of his room again to see that there 
wus nothing going wrong. 

*Tt’s all right,” said Lander, and got into his buckboard. 

‘* Same horse you had yesterday,” said the young clerk. 
‘* You don't need to spare the whip.” 

**I guess I can look out for myself,” said Lander, and 
he shook the reins and gave the horse a smart cut, as a 
hint of what he might expect. 

The landlord joined the clerk in looking after the brisk 
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years which bore great burdens. At their pleasant home, 
‘*Green Peace,” not far from the Institution for the 
Blind, Dr. and Mrs. Howe gave deep thought to all the 
problems of slavery. They were not slow in putting 
themselves on the unpopular side, on which were so many 
of their friends, like Andrew, Sumner, and Parker. Dur. 
ing their joint editorship of the Boston Commonwealth 
Dr. and Mrs. Howe had ample opportunity to express 
their opinions. Her editorial work on the Commonwealth 
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JULIA WARD HOWE. 


in the early fifties was not Mrs. Howe’s first attempt at 
literature. Essays of hers on literary subjects had been 
published in the New York Magazine before she was sev- 
enteen. 

In 1854 a volume of poetry entitled Passion Flowers ap- 
peared in Boston. Although anonymous, the authorship 
was soon attributed to Mrs. Howe, and the little poems 
with their strong personal note were well received. In 
1855 ‘‘ The World’s Own,” her drama in blank verse, was 
successfully played, both in New York and in Boston. 
This is a tragedy of love and revenge, with the scene laid 
in Piedmont. and it abounds in fine imagery. About the 
same time appeared Mrs. Howe’s second volume of verse, 
Words for the Hour, whose poetry touched on vital ques- 
tions. There are many exquisite lines in this volume, 
such as, 

Her temper was ethereal fire 
That calmed itself in tears. 
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start the horse made. ‘* Not the way he set off with the 
old lady, yesterday,” suggested the clerk. 

The landlord rolled his cigar round in his tubed lips. 
** 1 guess he’s used to ridin’ after a good hoss.” He added 
gravely to the clerk: ‘‘ You don’t want to make very free 
with that man, Mr, Fane. He won't stan’ it, and he’s a 
class of custom that you want to cata to when it comes in 
your way. I suspicioned what he was when they came 
here and took the highest cost rooms without tu’nin’ a 
haia. They're a class of custom that you won't get out- 
side the big hotels in the big reso’ts. Yes, sir,” said the 
landlord, taking a fresh start, ‘‘ they're them kind of folks 
that live the whole yea’ round in hotels; no'th in summa, 
south in winta, and city hotels betweentimes. They 
want the best their money can buy, and they got plenty 
of it. She”’—he meant Mrs. Lander—‘‘ has been tellin’ 
my wife how they do; she likes to talk a little betta than 
he does; and I guess when it comes to society, they're 
away up, and they wou’t stan’ any nonsense.” 

(ro Be oonTINUKD.) 


SUNSET FROM SHORE. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


\ J HITE suils turned pink, and prows grew gold, 
And spars were made of light, 

On seas whose molten sapphire rolled 
Far out to meet the night. 


The mountains caught on crested crown 
Pale amethyst and blue; 

And deep in hollows gray and brown 
The mist-veiled shadows grew. 


Through long ravines the scarlet fire 
Burnt like a ruby red. 

And flamed on crimson wings still higher 
The cloud host overhead. 


Far to the east faint green in bars 
Edged the sea’s mystery. 

And in the amber sky the stars 
Awaked to ecstasy! 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


In 1860 Mrs. Howe published A Voyage to Cuba, and in 
1868 a second volume of travels, From Oak to Olive In 
the mean time her reputation as a poet had reached high 
water mark in her Later Lyrics, which came out in 1866, 
In these she gives voice to her scorn for her who is mere- 
ly the fine lady, and she gives expression to her patriot- 
ism in mavy a ringing line: 
Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looma, 
To deck our girls with gay delights ; 
The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the night. 


Yet one poem in this volume will live longer than all the 
others, and the story of this ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub 
lic” is worth repeating. In the early part of the war Dr. 
and Mrs. Howe, Governor and Mrs. Andrew, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiipple paid a visit to Washington. Outside of the 
city they witnessed a review of the troops, and as the men 
were streaming back to the city, Mrs. Howe, in her musi- 
cal voice, sang the then popular ‘‘John Brown.” So 
firmly did the chorus stay in her memory that during 
that very night she rose from her bed to compose the 
wonderful ‘‘ Battle Song,” with its ‘*John Brown” re- 
frain. Of the other books published by Mrs. Howe, her 
life of Margaret Fuller is to be especially noted, as well 
as her memoir of Dr. Howe. She wrote an incisive reply 
to Dr. Clarke’s Sex and Education, and in her recent vo! 
ume, Js Polite Society Polite? ave collected many of her 
finest papers on literary and social subjects. 

Woman suffrage, the cause with which she has been 
most closely connected of late years, did not claim Mrs. 
Howe's support until about 1868. In 1869 she made her 
first suffrage speech before a Massachusetts legislative 
committee, and with Mrs. Livermore and Mrs, Stone she 
was one of the earliest organizers of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. Ten years later she was one of the 
presiding officers of a» woman’s rights congress which 
met at Paris. She is now president of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, and one of the presidents of 
the national association. In 1872 Mrs. Howe instituted 
the Woman’s Peace Festival, which meets annually on 
June 22, and in the same year she went to England in the 
interest of the Peace Congress, addressing many public 
meetings on the subject. 

The Association for the Advancement of Women, of 
which she is president, the Association of Women Minis- 
ters, and the United Friends of Armenia are organiza- 
tions to which Mrs. Howe has given much thought in re- 
cent years. She is also president of the Women’s Rest 
Tour Association, of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and officer in many other organizations, 
including the regency of a chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Howe was one of the founders of the New Eng- 
land Woman's Club, and, after Mrs. Severance, has been 
its only president for nearly thirty years. The dinner 
given her by this club on her seventieth birthday was 
a notable event. On the same anniversary the Young 
Ladies’ Saturday Morning Club, which had been organized 
through her influence, gave her a diamond brooch. The 
Town and Country Club of Newport also owes its exist- 
ence to Mrs. Howe, and she presides most gracefully at its 
meetings. It brings together the more thoughtful men 
and women of fashionable Newport, and its meetings are 
both social and literary. The Brain Club, which Mrs. 
Howe established in 1863, though comparatively short 
lived, was an amusing club, naan Mrs. Howe wrote more 
than one witty dramatic piece for its edification. 

Hardly a club, though akin to one, was the series of 
meetings which Mrs. Howe instituted in 1862, when she 
invited a number of ber friends and their friends to 
gather regularly to listen to a series of talks on ethics 
and practical philosophy. Some of the results of her 
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most careful study were presented before these audiences in the form of lectures. Asa 
public speaker Mrs. Howe has always been very successful, and she has preached from 
church pulpits, has lectured before schools of philosophy, and has given lectures and 
addresses to women in al! kinds of clubs and organizations. Her clear and musical 
voice, her bright eye and calm self-possessed manner, all carry weight and add to the 
force of what she says 

Though a little below middle height, Mrs. Howe has a dignity of carriage which is 
decidedly queenly. In the house her snow-white hair is always set off by the daintiest 
of caps, and, indeed, her influence as a reformer has been by no means lessened by the 
fact that she believes in the gospel of becoming and appropriate dress. 

At the age of seventy nine, Mrs. Howe is thoroughly in touch with all the vital interests 
of the time. A year or two ago it seemed to some of us that she stood in danger of 
wearing herself out by her ready response to all the demands, social and literary and 
philanthropic, of a Boston winter. But she has greatly benefited by the season of rest 
enjoyed with her daughter at Rome, from which she has recently returned. Yet even 
here she was not entirely idle, as she succeeded in starting a woman's club among the 
women of the sacred city Last winter, then, Mrs. Howe was missed from her cheer- 
ful, well-appointed Beacon Street home, where usually she is to be found from Novem- 
ber to June 

I saw her myself last in the late autumn at her Newport home, to which she is undoubt 
edly more attached than to the one in Boston. Situated about five miles from the centre 
of things in Newport, in the neighborhood known as Lawton’s Valley, the house is most 
attractively placed. It stands near a cross-road, a little out of the way of passers-by, 
behind a grove of oaks, willows, maples, and pines. Near it is a semicircle, surrounded 


by a close hedve, which is known to the family as the *‘ green parlor.” Here Mrs. Howe 
spends much of her time in the summer with her books and writing, though on dull days 
the stately drawing-room within, with its fine portraits and massive furniture, is a 


charming setting for the mistress of the hous« 

Some one has said that Mrs. Howe has no better works to show than her children, and 
certainly few mothers can point to four daughters admittedly women of talent (Mrs 
Richards, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Elliott, and the late Mrs. Anagnos), together with a son (Henry 
Marion Hall) an acknowledged authority by the scientific world in his chosen field of 
metallurgy 

Her half-score of grandchildren call Mrs. Howe the most delightful of grandmothers, 
a title perhaps as acceptable to her as that which the world would give her—the foremost 
woman in America : 


WALKING COSTUME 


| IGHT wools and transparent materials are combined with silk in some of the smartest 
4 gowns this season A rather severe but graceful gown of blue wool is made with 
plain skirt open down the front to show a narrow line of lighter blue edged with a black 
velvet ribbon put op in points. The waist is a basque belted in. The front has a deep 
yoke finished in points and trimmed with black—below the yoke are inserted pleats of 
silk which are shaped in at the waist line to give a sle nder look to the figure; and 
down the front of the waist is a light band edged with black to match the skirt trim 
ming. <A high turned-down collar is faced with the silk, and there are also deep pointed 
cuffs of silk outlined with black 
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WALKING COSTUME. 





BACK VIEW OF PARIS GOWN SHOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 


PARIS MODEL FOR FOULARD GOWN. 


VERY smart gown from la maison Félix, shown on the front page, is of Liberty 
JX satin foulard, a white ground with blue polka dots. The effect of the gown is 
rather like a princesse, for the body is of plain blue foulard, with the other material 
put over it. In front of the skirt the foulard comes up in a narrow point to the waist 
line, and goes up again at the back to the belt, while between the foulard the plain silk 
shows very effectively, and is trimmed all around with a very fine cream-white lace. 
Around the foot of the skirt is a flounce of white mousseline de soie edged with 
narrow ruchings of blue mousseline. 

The waist is tight-fitting, with the foulard put on like a bolero jacket in the back and 
in deep revers in the front; it is trimmed with lace like the skirt, and a narrow ruffle 
of white mousseline de soie, with ruching of blue. Down the front is also a full ruffle 
of white, and the waist is cut so that it joins the apron front of thefoulard. The lower 
part of the sleeves is of the plain silk, the upper part made with a puff of the polka- 
dotted foulard 

A belt is of blue mousseline de soie very prettily draped, and finished in front with a 
soft bow fastened at the left, and a collar of blue silk has ap inside ruffle of white 
edged with blue ruching. The coloring of this gown is especially pretty, and the lines 
are good. The skirt is exceedingly graceful, and is cut decidedly long—is, indeed, 
almost a trained skirt. 


WOMEN’S BUSINESS METHODS. 


a OU can’t wonder that men laugh at women—the ordinary women, you know—for 

their lack of business methods,” said one, ‘‘ when you remember Arline’s replyin 
to her husband, on his saying that he supposed she had spent all the money he deposited 
for her in the bank before going away, that, on the contrary, she had half a dozen 
checks left.” 

‘**No,” said another. ‘‘ But it was his own fault, or her father’s, that she hadn’t been 
informed long before as to the limited nature of check-books and deposits. How are 
women to know what they never are taught?’ 

** But that wasn’t half so bad,” said a third, ‘‘as Bella’s escapade. You see, her hus- 
band is perfectly lavish with her, and what is his is hers is an understanding between 
them. And one day her husband had gone over to Omaha suddenly, and a case requiring 
instant relief in money was brought to her attention, and, lo and behold! her purse was 
empty. And what do you think she did? She went to her husband’s desk in the 
library, and found his check-book, and drew a check for the money she wanted, and 
positively—yes, positively—with her own hand signed her husband's name toit! Well, 
do you know, the cashier, or paying-teller, or whatever he is up at the bank, saw that 
that wasn’t her husband’s writing; but he knew Bella very well, and he cashed the 
check on his own responsibility, endorsed it himself, or something—you see how much 
of a business woman J am!—and then he went down to her house with it, and said, ‘ Will 
you tell me what this means? And Bella couldn't imagine why he looked so. ‘Why, 
isn’t there any money in the bank?’ she asked. ‘Means? It means I want some money, 
and Marius went off and left me without a penny to my name!’ The cashier was half 
amused and half aghast. ‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that you have committed forgery, 
and that—I—really—l beg your pardon—that—that forgery is a felony—’ ‘Felony?’ 
said she. ‘What's that?’ ‘A State-prison offence,’ said he. And then it was her turn 
to look aghast. ‘What in the world are you talking about?’ said she. ‘I declare, I 
have a good right to be very angry with you! Forgery—felony—that is pretty talk to 
me! As if I hadn’t a right to sign my own husband’s name! Why, Marius would 
laugh at you! He always lets me have all I want; he always says it’s no more hig 


ry 
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than it is mine! And it isn’t!’ 
cashier had to leave it there.” 

I don’t know,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ if 
that was any worse than Mrs. Llanallyn’s 
case. You know her husband is president 
of a bank, And one day she was in his pri- 
vate room there, and as she was going out 
she happened to see « roll of bills lying on his 
desk, and she just took it up and walked off 
with it; she was another one of those who 
hardly have to ask, and think money grows 
on trees—if they think anything about it. 
Well, of course, presently there was an in- 
quiry for those bills, you may be sure, and 
then a search, and an inquisition, and an 
upturning and oversetting, and no end of a 
fuss. The whole 


And the 


wasn’t under suspicion; and it was all a 
regular tohn-bohn there when the president 
went home to dinner. They had a dinner- 
party. Iwas there. And in the course of 
the repast he mentioned the circumstance. 
‘Why,’ said his wife, before every one, and 
without winking. ‘how silly! If that isn’t 
just like men! Why, I took that money!’ 
‘You! he, and [ guess every one, cried. 
* Certainly; I saw it lying there, and I need- 
ed some, and I took it.’” 

** What did the president say?” 

“It wouldn't do to repeat, my dear. But 
she hadn't a notion that she had done any- 
thing wrovg or out of the way, or what she 


bank was in confusion; | 
every one was in alarm; I don’t know who | 





hain’t a perfect right to do, any more than 
Bella did. They didn’t mean to do anything | 
slyly or culpably; they simply didn’t know,” 

‘Don’t you think, then, it would be a 
good idea to have a department in schools 
to instruct girls in the first rudiments of—” 

** Honesty?” 

** No, indeed! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I told you they didu’t dream 
they were doing anything even questionable. | 
But in the rudiments of bank business, and | 
the use of check-books, and the rights of—” 

} 


** Husbands!” 


THE GLORIFIED “FOURTH.” 


t ley Freedom's martyred saints, who gaze 
And listen from their still retreat, 
What means her annual Day of days 
With all its pomp beneath their feet, 
Where thunders break and lightnings blaze 
From every gallaut fort aud fleet? 


They smile, and every flowing flag and 
plume 
To heavenly white, enchanted, fade; 
And rocket-shower and sulphur fume 
Bloom garlands o’er the proud parade; 
And all the imps of Mirth assume 
Obeisance to each hero shade. 


So calm the patriot spirits bend 

Where Triumph’s wingéd chariot flies 
They see le r festive splendor blend 

With glories hid from mortal eyes, 
And in her fire and smoke ascend 

A nation’s cloud of sacrifice. 


To them, in psalm land throned serene, 
Cannon, and bell, and drum, and horn 
Are melted voices lost between 
Earth’s air and Heaven's, and reborn 
Soft as the brook-tune down the green 
And whisper of the rustling corn. 


O angel Peace! with senses clear 
As souls in bliss what boon to be! 
Bring us their larger life more near, 
And lend us in our civic glee 
Thy grace to mean it as they hear, 
And make it as they know and see 
Tueron Brown. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 
iilustrations on 


_— colorings of the different materials 
used in the gowns this summer are es- | 
pecially daiuty and attractive, and while the 
fashions are certainly smart, they are never | 
cbtrusive. The transparent fabrics show to | 
great advantage, particularly when made up | 
over silk. An odd and effective gown of 
transpurent material has a pattern that is an | 
irregular check. The skirt, quite narrow 
but long, is trimmed with bands of inser- 
tion and edging put on to form deep points. 
The waist is loose in front, and has a yoke 
and vest of tucked mousseline de soie, cut in 
a pointed trimming, the sleeves also being of 
the mousseline with bands of lace. At the 
throat is a large bow of white edged with 
lace. This gown was sketched at Madame 
Barnes’s establishment. 

Among other models sketched at Madame 
Barnes's is a Liberty foulard with the new 
style of skirt that fits like a sheath over the 
hips and is cut with an apron top. This 
particular apron is shorter in front than in 
the back, and the flounce, which is put on 
under instead of over, is quite full, trimmed 
with entre-deux of white lace, and a narrow 
ruffle around the foot. The waist is partic- 
ularly attractive, with a yoke of white lace, 
and a round bertha of lace edged with a 
tucked bertha of the silk fastened in front 
with a large bow of darker silk. The belt is 
of silk to match the bow, while the stock- 
collar is of white. In front the waist opens 
like an Eton jacket, and is trimmed with 
four buttons on either side. The sleeves are 
full at the top, very long, and finished at the | 


See page 560, 
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wrists with double ruffles that fall on the 
hand. 

An odd gown of plaid silk muslin has an 
especially distinctive skirt trimmed with 
bands of lace insertion finished at either side 
with narrow black velvet; the pattern that 
this insertion follows is quite narrow at the 


back, while in front it extends half-way up | 


the skirt. The waist is made tight-fitting 
at the back, and in front only full enough 
to be graceful. It has a yoke of white 
mousseline de soie laid in tiny tucks, sloped 
in front, but square at the back, and trim- 
med with black-edged bands like those on 
the skirt, one band going down the front of 
the waist. The waist fastens at one side 
under a gathered ruffle of white silk edged 
with black. The-belt is narrow and pointed 
in front; at the back it is wide, and is finished 
with a bow-knot atid two ends; it is made 
of bluck-edged ribbou, and the collar is the 
same. 

Made up in taffeta silk, piqué, or linen, one 
of the smartest gowns of the season has the 
untrimmed skirt with attached flounce—the 


flounce put on so that it forms a point in the | 


middle of the front breadth, and then goes 
around the skirt. The waist is especially 
becoming, cut in jacket shape and trimmed 
with rows of ruching. A wide collar is of 
white, with an appliqué design, and bordered 
with a band of plain silk. The vest, which 
is crossed over at one side and fastens with 
three fancy buttons, is of white silk striped 
with narrow black velvet ribbon; the sleeves 
ure tight-fitting, but have some fulness at 
the top, and a deep cuff at the wrist with an 
inside ruffle. 

What we may expect in skirts next winter 
is shown in. the plain bell-shaped skirt 


trimmed with two bands of braid, with nar- 


row insertion between, around the foot of 
the skirt, and two more bands over the hips 
giving the effect of a yoke. The waist has 
a square yoke outlined with three bands of 
insertion; below the yoke the waist is in the 
finest of tucks, and is fastened by three straps 
and gold buttons above the belt. The sleeves 
are tight fitting, with wide turned-back cuff 
trimmed with insertion, and at the top a deep 
puff laid in tiny tucks. The belt and collar, 


| both finished with sailor knot and ends, are 


of white taffeta with tucks across the ends. 


“ SOMETIME.” 


| OW many people understand how vague 

and uncomplimentary is the invitation 
that suggests that you ‘come sometime” ? 
The world is full of persons who go about 
telling their acquaintances that they want 
them to dine with them “sometime this 
mouth,” to come out to their country-place 
**sometime this summer,” and beg them to 
come to lunch ‘* sometime soon.” One blunt 
and impolitic old man meets such an invita 


| tion with the abrupt query—‘‘ When?” The 


giver of the vague invitation is, as a rule, 
rather nonplussed by this query, but does 
not repeat the uncertain offer to this partic- 
ular man. 

Few of us have the courage to utter the 
disconcerting ‘‘ when?” But we are all clear- 
sighted enough to understand how liitle 
such an invitation means, and to rather de- 
spise the person who gives it. Why, then, 
does he continue to offer such sham cour- 
tesy? The most charitable interpretation to 
put upon his conduct is to think that the 
speech is really meant at the time it is uttered, 
though soon forgotten—or is, perhaps, mere- 
ly a careless fagon de parler, meaning noth- 
ing, and, at least, harmless. Perhaps the 
meaningless phrase brings some vague sense 
of cancelled obligation and duty performed 
to him or her who speaks it. 
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, ‘* Contains as much flesh-form 
: ing matter as beef.”’ 


Walter Baker & (0's 


5; Breakfast 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


makes 
Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Cakes 
and Doughnuts 








Pears’ 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 

The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Either you do not wash ef- 
fectually, or you wash too ef- 
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“MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


WARREN HOWARD TURNER. 
I have been using Mellin’s Food 
for my baby ever since he was a 
week old and like it very much; 
f4 he is now 11 months old and very 
healthy. All that see him say that 
he looks like a Mellin’s Food baby. 
I shall continue using the food 
all through the coming summer. 
Mrs. CHARLES TURNER, 
61 Walnut St. E. Providence, R.I. 


Mellin’s Food is to be mixed 
with milk — good fresh milk. 
When so prepared it is like 
\ mother’s mi Cow’s milk 
lacks some of the qualities of 
mother’s milk — Mellin’s Food 
supplies these deficiencies and 
modifies the milk, so that it 
closely resembles mother’s 
milk, and makes a food that 
is digestible, nourishing and 
\ satisfying for the baby. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense, 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Used by persons of refinement. Im 


} 4711,’ which is the standard in all 












































The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. Ys 


for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 


fectually; you do not get the 
skin open and clean, or you 
hurt it. 

Remedy— Use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a little 
is enough if you use it often, 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
ali sorts of people use it. 








ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn'talways best. Low price leather 
isn't alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
| only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough for com fort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 





makes the most beautifu! shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (al! colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vict 
Leather Dressing makes 

all shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for it, 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 

ROBERT HK. 
FOERDERER, 
Philade|phia. 

































: Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is 
nourishing and that does not cloy the 
appetite is 


Somatose. 


3% Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora 
® tive. 









4 needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
4 be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 

At druggists’, in 2-02.,%4,%%, and 1 1b. tins, 
Pamphiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 


fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & (o., Elberfeld. 





ported into America 


civilized countries. 

















EICHNER’ 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


HARPER’S 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 





FETT-POWDER #1» 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


CATALOGUE 


by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
% Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 





40 Stone St., New York (Clty, selling agents for Farben- 2 
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Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent 
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THE OUTDOOR 
THIS YEAR'S TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


JULIETTE ATKINSON has once more 
proved her right to the title of the champion wo 
For the third time 


WOMAN, 


Moe 


man tennis pl aver of the country 


she has won the annual tournament for the champion 
ship, heid on the courts of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club at Wissahickon Heights. Her victory closes the | 
contest for the present trophy, which was first played 
for twelve years ago, under the conditions that it 
should become the permanent property of the player 
who should win it three times—not necessarily in suc 
cession. The list of its various winners during the 
long period of competition is interesting, for it shows 


how difficult a matter it is to win a tennis trophy on 
such terms. Many players have risen to prominence, 
played in championship form for one and occasionally 
for two seasons, and then gradually weakened, either 


m lack of practice or lessening of physical strength 
Of others it cannot be said that they have ever fallen 
behind their best form, but they have merely been su 

rseded by better players—new rivals whose tennis 
methods are strictly modern, and who represent the 


progress of the game along scientific lines. Among 
the eight women whose names appear upon the cup, 
two besides Miss Atkinson have won it twice, the-vic 
tories in both instances being in succession. Miss At 
kinson is the only competitor who has ever won again 
ifter having been defeated once This defeat occurred 


in 1896, when Miss Bessie Moore became champion; but 


Miss Atkinson regained her title the next season: and 
this year, by her plucky fight against Miss Marion 
Jones, of California, completed the work which she 
began in 1895. The winners of the cup since the first 
year of competition have been as follows—1887, Miss 
Nellie F. Hansell; 1888, Miss Bertha L. Townsend; 
1889, Miss Berthh L. Townsend; 1890, Miss Ellen C 
Roosevelt 1801, Miss Mabel E. Cahill; 1892, Miss 
Mabel E. Cahill; 1893, Miss Adeline M. Terry; 1894, 
Mies Helen R. Hellwig; 1895, Miss Juliette Atkin 
son: 1896, Miss Bessie Moore: 1897, Miss Juliette At 
kinson; 1898, Miss Juliette Atkinson 

In the first round of this year’s tournament there 
were two marked surprises. It was evident that two 
new and formidable players were in the contest— Miss 
Marion Jones, the daughter of Senator Jones of Nevada, 
nd Miss Helen Crump, of Philadelphia. Miss Crump 
met Miss Maud Banks in this round, and defeated her 
isily, 6-1, 6-3. Miss Banks is a very young girl, and 
) excellent showing in last year’s tournament led 
many to predict a brilliant tennis career forher. But, 
as sometimes happens, she has not improved as was 
expected of her. Her work this year was not nearly 
so clever as it was in 1897. Miss Crump has not ap 


peared before as an aspirant for the championship, 
and ber skill was a surprise to the more experienced 
piavers Miss victory Miss Kathleen 
Atkinson (the sister of the champion) in the first round was 
decisive, 6-4, 6-8, but it was not so overwhelming as to 
single out the Western player yet as a phenomenon, She 
did not put forth her best efforts until later in the tourna 
ment 

In the final round the match between Miss Jones and 
Miss Crump to decide which should challenge Miss Atkin 
for the championship was a fine exhibition of ten 
Miss Jones was clearly the superior player, but Miss 


Jones's 


overt 


son 
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Crump held her down to work creditably, and proved a 
worthy opponent. Indeed, she took the lead at first in 
each set, but was subsequently forced to yield to Miss 
Jones’s swift forehand driving and steady, intelligent 
placing of the balls. The score was 6-4, 7-5, 6-4 

On Friday morning, when Miss Jones met Miss Atkin- 
son in the championship round, the interest was intense. 
The contest, a five-set match, in which the last set con- 
sisted of twelve games, was one of the longest and hardest 
ever fought for the women’s championship. It lasted 
nearly four hours, and put the wonderful endurance of 
both players to the severest test. The spectators were 
reminded, as the two contestants faced each other, of the 
many previous matches between Miss Atkinson and Miss 
Bessie Moore, of New Jersey. Miss Jones is of much the 
same build as Miss Moore—of medium height, strong, and 
muscular—while Miss Atkinson is a little thing who makes 
up for her lack of height and weight by the surprising 
force which she can throw into her strokes, and her light- 
ninglike agility in covering her court 


In the early part of the championship match Miss At- 
kinsou played much at the net. These tactics enabled 
her to win the first set; and Miss Jones, who is very quick 
at discerning her opponents’ strong and weak points, saw 
at once that if she was to have any chance, the method of 
play must be changed. So, by cleverly placing her balls 
along the side-lines, she forced the champion to retire to 
the back of the court, and to play practically a base-line 
game. Under these circumstances Miss Atkinson lost 
the second set. In the third, Miss Jones began by taking 
several games, but Miss Atkinson rallied and won the set. 
After the customary seven minutes’ rest between sets, 
Miss Jones returned to the court, apparently determined 
to add another set to her score, and she succeeded. Her 
driving was superb, and her style of service in particular 
stood her in good stead. She sends a powerful ball, 
which she places usually in about the middle of the 
court, although she varies this according to the peculiar- 
ities of her opponent. Discovering early in the match 
that Miss Atkinson's backhand strokes were her weakest, 
Miss Jones served most of the balls so that the champion 
was obliged to take them in that way. 


The scores now stood two sets all, and the fifth set be 
gan with both players pretty well fatigued and a trifle 
nervous. Miss Jones's hand trembled as she swung her 
racket, and Miss Atkinson was so tired that she could 
scarcely pick up the balls. But there was no lack of de- 
termination on both sides to push the contest to a vigor- 
ous conclusion. A critical and exciting moment came in 
the ninth game. The score then stood, games 5-3 and 
points 40-15 in Miss Jones’s favor. The Western girl 
thus lacked but one point of the final victory. She 
served a swift ball, which landed in the extreme cor- 
ner of the court. Miss Atkinson barely succeeded in 
reaching it, and was able to return it only with an 
easy togs, instead of driving it as she would have 
done if she could have hit it under more favorable 
circumstances. It went over the net, and, by a lucky 
chance for Miss Atkinson, struck an extra ball which 
Miss Jones had carelessly left lying in her court. The 
two flew apart, and Miss Jones stood looking at them, 
not knowing where to strike. From this moment, with 
the score now 40-30 still against her, Miss Atkinson rallied. 
Her bit of good luck seemed to inspire her, for she won 
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this game and the next, thereby makin 
all. In the next game, the eleventh, Miss Jones was 
serving. She made two double faults, and having 
brought the score to 30 all, drove two balls into the 
net, thus giving the game to Miss Atkinson. In the 
twelfth game it scarcely seemed as if the contestants 
could keep up their energy until the finish, but they 
nerved themselves to the work, and played harder 
sometimes than in the early part of the match. Miss 
Atkinson, who was serving, abandoned her usual pol- 
icy of sending the second ball slowly, and drove both 
as hard as she could, risking the chance of a double 
fault, because she did not dare send Miss Jones an 
easy ball. There were several brilliant rallies, and the 
score alternated persistently between-deuce and van- 
tage. Finally, after securing the vantage on her side, 
Miss Atkinson served a smashing ball into the corner 
of the court, seeming to put a last reserve of strength 
into the stroke. Miss Jones just reached it and touch- 
ed it with her racket, but failed to get it over the net, 
and the game, set, and match were won. The score 
was 6-3, 5-7, 6-4, 2-6, 7-5, in Miss Atkinson’s favor. 

In the women’s doubles the Misses Atkinson again 
won. The champion has been a member of the win- 
ning team in this event for five seasons. 

ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


the score five 


NEW PARIS MODELS. 
REPE gowns in all the different shades are in 

/ style this summer, and the material is especially 
attractive for summer wear. An exceedingly simple, 
but at the same time smart, gown of a beige crépe 
has a dainty embroidery of chenille polka dots on the 
crépe. The skirt is in demi train, with the embroidery 
going around the foot and up one side of the front. 
The body of the waist is full like a blouse in front, 
opening with wide round revers over a yoke of tucked 
white gauze. The revers are faced with green, and 
edged with a band of white chenille embroidery on 
white lace, and the entire waist and sleeves are em- 
broidered with white chenille dots. 

It is getting rather late in the season for tailor gowns, 
but it is absolutely necessary to include ove or more 
of these gowns in all summer outfits. A very smart 
and attractive style is made of a light tan cloth; the 
little jacket has a vest with revers of cream-white satin 
covered with lace. The vest does not fit tightly, and 
is trimmed with dark brown braid and fancy buttons. 
This same trimming is repeated on the wrists and over 
the shoulder. There is a turn-down collar of light gray 
velvet. Around the jacket is a band of the material 
of the gown put on in scallops. The skirt is made 
with the same trimming, the scalloped band put on 
above a wide graduated flounce. 

Black costumes are in style again this season, and 
are made of a number of different materials. Black 
cloth, which was so fashionable during the winter, is 
made up for summer wear on cool days, but of much 
lighter weight. A smart black cloth tailor gown has a 
cout that is tight-fiuiing in the back, with fronts half-fitting 
and fastened over to one side. The jacket is cut very 
short over the hips, and has almost the effect of a waist. 
A collar of gray cloth is bordered with a band of royal 
blue velvet, and little straps of velvet are let into the body 
of the jacket and around the sleeves. The skirt, cut in 
the new shape with a high flounce, is trimmed with three 
bands of blue velvet to match the coat 














BLACK CLOTH TAILOR COSTUME. 
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SUMMER TOILETTE OF LEAF-GREEN AND MAUVE FOULARD. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, JULY 2, 1898. 
CUT PAPER PATTERN No, 88.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 575. ] 
With new form of circular skirt. Width at foot, four yards. 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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DWELLINGS OF THE GYPSIES AT 


A SPANISH BEAUTY AT 


A BULL-FIGHT AT RONDA 


THROUGH 


T seems to be hard to find new Spanish scenes. Yet, in 

a land where the Roman, the Moor, and the Goth, with 
their markedly divergent characteristics, have left such 
enduring traces, there must be more of beauty, both in 
nature and art, than the ordinary traveller and artist 
place before us. There must be other Gothic cathe- 
drals besides Burgos, other Moorish buildings besides the 
mosue at Toledo and the Alhambra, and other Roman 
remains than the bridges of Ronda and Alcantara. And 
there must be other folk in Spain besides bull-fighters, 
gypsies, and cigarette - girls. Yet these are the subjects 


RONDA 


SPAIN 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


GRANADA. 


THE KING OF 


THE BRIDGE AT 


WITH 


that chiefly attract the artist. They give him color and 
motion, bright costumes, and strong individuality; in 
fact, they lend themselves readily to the brush and the 
pencil; they are easy subjects for any one who does not 
care to go beneath the surface. The real reason why the 
beaten tracks are so steadily pursued is perhaps the very 
prosaic one that Spanish roads are very bad, and Spanish 
country inns not to be tolerated by lovers of clean rooms, 
who have not a taste for garlic in every dish. Mean 
while let us be thankful for what we have, or rather for 
the idealized scenes and personages that our artists give 


RONDA CONNECTING 


A CAMERA.—From Puotocrarns By 


GYPSIES AT GRANADA 


THE GYPSIES, IN FULL COSTUME 


THE NEW WITH THE MOORISH TOWN, 


E. D. STERN. 


us—clean gypsies, bull-fights with their brutalizing hor 
rors kept out of sight, and cigarreras ready to appear as 
Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera House. Those who 
have lived in Spain grow fond of the land, with its still 
surviving touches of the “splendor and havoc” of the 
East, and its grave, dignified, and courteous people, and 
it may be hoped that the present war may result in the 
regeneration of a nation that once was the dictator of 
Europe and the mistress of the Western world, and must 
still retain some of the great qualities of that bygone 
time. 
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VOMEN AND THE TOWNSHIP. 
THE CHILDREN’S WORK 
TEE lewend of the children’s crusade for 
| the rescu fthe holy sepulchre, al 
though extravagant, is an illustration of the 
child - nature in all time. Easily influenced 
und quick to imitate his elders, the child is 
the exponent of his surroundings, and they 
who have him in charge receive justly 
through him their meed of praise or blame 
We find our most ardent constituents in 
the children when any project brought be 
fore them appeals to their taste or Interest 
di is suited their ¢ ipability The inter 
est manifested is genuine, though it may be 
evanescent, and it requires a skilful leadet 
to maintain in them any continuity of pur 
pose Or attention to that which in the be 

ginning promised so much 


It ia well not to ittempt too much with 
them, nor to organize work on a large scak 
\ few things well done will bring in better 
results than more ambitious plans carelessly 
executed 

Che simplest work should be chosen, and 
that which appeals to their taste Anything 
periodical has the advautage—as in the mat 
ter of flower. planting when seasons inter 
ven The exemption for a while gives a 
fr ness to what is undertaken 

Perh ips one of the easiest ways to secure 
their interest In town improvement ts to ask 
them to care for their own school-grounds 
his does not interfere with their liberty, 
nor does it curtail the area allotted for 
sport It involves, mainly, neatness in the 
disposal of papers that are apt to be scattered 
hither and yon, and in the concealment of 
débria from luncheons A receptacle for 

vse should be I laced in one corner of the 
school play-ground, and their sense of neat 
ness should be so trained that they will re 
quire no prompting to use it freely 

In one of the suburban towns the Chil 
dren's Auxiliary of the Town Improvement 
Association has accomplished much in this 
direction. In addition to having their grounds 
clean, the spaces immediately around the 
building have been divided into sections ac 
cording to the number of classes, and these 
ire cared for by the members of the differ 
ent grades. Euch grade has its chosen leader, 
who superintends the work and reports at 
tated times. Every opportunity has been 
given for the development of taste and 
friendly competition in the matter of plant 
ing Che ivy has not been held in reserve 
for college days, but bLiooms in freshness 
for these tyros in scholastic effort As a 
background for the brighter flowers the line 
of color is very pleasing, and long after the 
young florisis have returned to their desks | 
in the autumn their pretty gardens smile 
upon them. A taste formed thus leads easily | 
to pride in the grounds as a whole, and it is 
from no fear of the demerit mark that the 


remaining spaces are kept in order 


The co-operation of those in charge must 
be enlisted before anything can be done 
with the pupils. There are few teachers 
who would resist anything that tends to 
love of order and beauty, yet it is wise, if 
possible, to draw them into the constituency 
of the association, and to appoint some one 


who can interest to visit the different school 
rooms and enlist a class pride in its share of 


the work 

In addition to the care for their premises, 
the juvenile citizens of any town can be | 
trained to take some pride and interest in 
the neatness of the streets and roadways. 


This does not necessitate the constant,soil 
ing of one’s hands in picking up what should 
t be lying there, but it does involve a care 
fulness of one’s habit in the discarding in 
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naturally a discontented mind, or that he 
may inherit it or get it from his environ- 
ment; it is often true that this disposition is 
fostered in him by the over-anxiety of his 
parents to give him more and faster than he 
necds it, 

But however the temperament is credited, 
it is for us to help the child who possesses 
it to manage it. For a discontent may be 
divine or demoralizing, according to the way 
it is trained, just as all life leads up and 
down, according to the way we receive it. 

This great transformation cannot be made 
in a child by scolding, which only antago 
nizes him, or by arguments which do not 
convince, because he does not understand 
them 

If this restless one were older, we would 
say of him that he needed serenity to find 
his centre, to attain equipoise And it is 
equally true of this restless little child, that 
what he needs is not a new distraction or 
entertainment, but some aim in his life, some 
guiding force toward which he could turn 
all his thoughts, and which would show him 
in time the right objects on which to ex- 
pend his energies 

And to be efficacious, this aim should be 
a constant and all-pervading one, which he 
could understand, and which would enter 
into his own child nature. It should not be 
one offered to him each day from without in 
the guise of a new amusement or play. The 
modern idea of ‘child culture” and child 
teaching is that the child should be contin 
ually entertained, while the notion that he 
is learning anything must be concealed from 
him 

But even a little child sometimes thinks 
and questions over the problems of his small 
life. And it is here that a more profound 
teaching might come in, showing him the 
hidden motive which underlies the action of 
even a child, and giving an aim and mean 
ing to his own childish thoughts and actions 
which would bring to his life an inspiration 
it never had before. 

Such teaching is not too high for the 
child any more than too childish for the wise 


man, for ‘‘even a child is known by his do 
ings, whether his thoughts be pure and 


whether they be right.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
WOMAN who 


BOOKS. 


has travelled much 
d abroad, and who is the owner of a fine 
library, has illustrated many of her books 
with unmounted photographs collected in her 
journeyings. Between the pages of Scott's 
novels are placed photographs of different 
localities in which the scenes of his novels 
are laid. The Lady of the Lake contains 
numerous views of Scotch scenery. Here are 
Loch Achray and Ben Venue, Ellen's Isle, 
Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond. George 
Eliot’s Romola contains many Florentine 
views and a picture of Savonarola. While 
the reading of Howells’s Tuscan Cities is ren- 
dered doubly delightful by the accompany- 
ing photographs taken in various Italian 
towns. It is surprising to note how many 
English, French, and German classics have 
been illustrated by pictures of the localities 
in which the characters in the bouks are sup- 
posed to have lived. The originator of this 
happy thought says the scheme is one that 
has given her great delight, and furnished 
her with many hours of intellectual and ar- 
tistic entertainment. The next time she 
goes abroad she will add pressed flowers to 
her collection of photographs. She will 
gather blossoms or leaves from the numerous 
spots of which she has photographs, and lay 
them in her books upon the pictures of the 
places from which they were culled. 








SUPPLEMENT 


The advantage of using an article that is pure 
and always uniform, is, you are certain of having. 


the same satisfactory results. 


Eight prominent 


Professors of Chemistry, of national reputation, have 
analyzed the Ivory Soap, and the variation in each is 
so trifling that the quality of the “Ivory” may be 
considered reliably uniform. Each pronounced it to 
be remarkably pure, and a superior laundry soap. 


Copyright, 1697, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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LINEN GOWN IN FAWN-COLOR AND WHITE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 87.—{See Page 575.) 


MIDSUMMER COSTUMES. 
G LOSSY Irish linen of delicate soft colors, which is much in vogue for 
sea-side wear abroad, is the fabric of an attractive gown in a deep 
shade of fawn and cream white 

The skirt, circular in form and four yards wide at the foot, has a narrow 
apron panel of white, framed at the top by narrow bands, which are a contin 
uation of others on the waist. These little pattes are bordered by tiny black 
satin cord and ornamented with ivory buttons traced in black. Fine cords, 
in pointed form, produce a vest effect on the bodice, which is continued be 
low the belt. The rest of the skirt is trimmed with one very narrow band 
of white, starting from the bottom of the panel on either side, and edged 
with double lines of black satin cord, while above and below are double 
cords alone, which outline the panel front as well. These lines of black 
curve gracefully upward at the back. 

The broad sailor collar is of cream white, trimmed with a shaped band of 
fawn linen corded either side. The chemisette of buttercup silk muslin, 
which fills in the neck between the points of the collar, is daintily tucked, 
and the plain collar is of cream linen, while under the sailor collar is a scarf 
of white foulard, knotted marine fashion. The sleeves have a puff in three 
divisions, studded with buttons, and a cuff and band at the wrist. The 
corsage may be open at ove side or under the arm, for so cleverly are the 
fastenings concealed in gowns nowadays that the manner of opening is left 
to the taste or convenience of the wearer 

The burnt-straw sailor hat is simply trimmed with a flat bow of Roman 
ribbon in black and pale fawn and rose 

Quantity of material for gown—Fawn-colored linen, 8 yards; cream 
colored linen, 1} yards; satin cord, 3 pieces. 


Biack and white, which still holds its popularity, is the combination in a 
graceful costume of foulard—white patterned with black, and trimmed with 
lace and black velvet. 

The skirt has three shaped flounces. The one at the foot is quite narrow 
directly in front, slightly wider at the sides, and slopes gradually higher 
toward the back, its fulness slightly trailing behind. On the front one 
flounce describes one side of a long apron, and when it reaches the bottom 
becomes a part of the lower ruffle. The upper end gradually tapers toward 
the waist, where it is fastened just below the black velvet belt by a French 
rosette, which is composed of pointed ends of velvet ribbon inserted airily 
between double bows, and held by a jetted buckle. A similar rosette fastens 
the second ruffle, which curves below the other at a graceful distance. 
It is a Paris fancy to use several flounces arranged in this manner on one 
side of the skirt, making a line of four or five rosettes. The ruffles are each 
headed by a narrow bias fold of white satin foulard, of which alsoahe foun 
dation skirt is composed. The skirt is a six-gored model, three and a half 
yards in width. 

White silk muslin, the fabric of the season, is used for the full waist 
under a little square jacket of black lace over white silk. Three circular 
ruffies form revers and surmount the close tailor sleeve, which is trimmed 
with a narrow circular ruffle from wrist to elbow. 

Quantity of material for gown—Foulard, 13 yards; black lace, 1 yard; 
velvet ribbon, 3} yards; silk muslin, } yard, 





OUR JULY COLOR PLATE. 


Az sICATE leaf tint of green combined with mauve is the coloring of the charming foulard 
own which forms the subject of this month’s color plate. The skirt shows a new variation 
of the familiar circular flounce which figures in innumerable designs on summer skirts. The 
ruffle, narrower in front, to preserve the elongated lines of the eis sweeps upward at the 
side, outlining a pointed apron, then downward again to the back t is attached to the circular 
upper part of the skirt by a heavy green cord, the same color appearing in the waist as a vest. 

The corsage is made with one ruffled revers rolling jauntily back from a plastron of pale 
mauve taffeta. This plastron is trimmed vertically with tiny taffeta ruffles of a darker shade of 
mauve. The corsage opens on the left side, disclosing the simulated vest of leaf-green, while 
below the revers the flowered foulard front laps in a double-breasted form and is slightly full, 
fulling loosely at the waist line. A series of graduated whecl bows imparts a coquettish finish 
—one placed at the shoulder, another on the lower part of the revers, and a small one at the nar- 
row silk belt. 

The high collar is trimmed with little frills. The close sleeves have a ruffled puff at the 
shoulder and a similar frill around the wrist. The gown is mounted over pale mauve silk. 

The hat, of fine écru ehip, is trimmed with a scarf of crisp shaded taffeta arranged in fanlike 
folds. A diminutive gold buckle decorates the front, and two spangled quills are tucked into 
the drapery at the left side. 

Quantity of material for gown— —Foulard, 8 yards; taffeta, pale mauve, 14 yards; taffeta for 
ruffles and bows, darker mauve, 2 yards; green afte sta for cord and vest, 1} yards. 


TRAINING PARENTS. 

T is strange and sad that as old age comes over some persons they grow careless in some of 

the little matters of which younger people are observant, and it may seem a pity that they 
are not anxious to keep up with all the newest fads and the latest innovations. But are not 
our young people too ready to find fault and to criticise their parents? Where is the dear old 
spirit of respect for gray hairs and of absolute reverence for one’s parents of which we used to 
hear so much, and of which we see so little nowadays? We hear a great deal, as well we may, 
of how thoroughly American parents are trained by their children; but the implied re proof in 
this phrase does not seem to touch our young person. Not that all young people rebuke and 
advise their elders. There are left a few, even in the United States, who have not bowed their 
wise young heads to the spirit of progress to this disagreeable extent. But those of us who 
belong to an older generation than does the young girl of to-day often feel our cheeks burn with 
indignation at some of the speeches made by daughters to their mothers. Last winter I was 
talking to a dear old lady who remarked sweetly and naively that she ‘‘ did not care for classical 
music. Somehow there seemed so little tune to it. 

Her young daughter turned on her impatie ntly . 

‘For pity’s sake, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘don’t say that again! As I have told you before, 
it only shows that your musical education was shockingly neglected.’ 

The mother pane d patiently. 

‘Well, well, dear, perhaps it does! But I must be honest, and if I say anything about 
music, I must say what I feel : 
‘Then pray say vothing!” was the sharp retort 

I came away from that home dazed, indignant. Was that girl the child, and that woman the 

mother? 1 held my old-fashioned head in puzzled thought after I was in my own room. 


BLACK AND WHITE FOULARD GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 89.—{See Page 575.) 
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MATINEES, TEA GOWNS, AND DRESSING JACKETS. 


sh present style of dress is especially suited to that 
most graceful fashion for morning gowns, the matinée. 
The skirts are made demi-trained, with one deep flounce or 
two or three ruffles around the foot of the skirt, while 
the long jacket, tight-fitting in the back and with loose 
fronts, never looks better than when made of some thin 
silk, dimity, or muslin. These matinées should not be 
lined for summer wear—that is, the skirt should not be 
lined, but the waist will look and fit much better if it has 
a very thin lining, and some of the India silks, all of which 
ire especially suited for this fashion, are so exceedingly 
thin that itis best to put a lining—a yoke, at all events—of 
thin flannel in them. Some of the French ones are lined 
with silk of the same weight, but of a different color 
from the outside, and then have thin under-jackets of 
flannel to be slipped on underneath, if so desired. The 
sleeves should not be cut tight-fitting, and should be 
slashed so that they will fall away from the elbow. They 
should be trimmed with ruffles of lace, not of necessity an 
expensive quality, but an effective one. There are some 
muslins and organdies and dimities sold now for as little 
is ten and twelve cents a yard, which have very good color- 
ings. These, of course, are not of the finest texture, but 
are fine enough to make up into matinées 

The design is the same whether made in silk or wash 
material, and the number of ruffles and flounces to be put 
on and the amount of lace to be used are entirely for indi 
vidual taste to decide. Of course the softer and more 
fluffy the effect the prettier. The front of the waist 
should be cut with 
a tight-fitting long 
vest, and then the 
fronts left loose 
from the first dart. 
This sounds con- 
fusing, but it is 
meant that there is 
a“ long piece of 
some different ina- 
terial, preferably of 
lawn, which should 
be covered with 
jabots of lace. 
Vhere the fronts 
of the jacket are 
cut away they should be turned 
back with revers, either pointed or 
square, and these revers should 
then be trimmed with lace, and the 
jacket all the way down in front 
edged with the lace also. Where 
the revers stop are satin ribbons, 
which tie in a big bow with ends 
Everything is designed to give the long look in front, and 
also a very much trimmed look. The collar, high at the 
back and flaring outwards, should be finished in front 
with astraight band of ribbon covered with lace, and just 
at the throat a bow of chiffon or net edged with lace ‘he 
imitation Valenciennes, or some of the other French laces, 
will be found to trim much better than the heavier ones. 





The new tea gowns are most picturesque—in fact, more 
picturesque even than they were during the winter, 
They, too, like the matinées, are made of lighter materials. 
One especially smart style is of fine nuns’ veiling or crépe 
de Chine. This is made with a fitted under-dress of silk, 
and then the crépe de Chine is put over it in very fine 
accordion-pleats. Of course it must be shaped in at the 
side seams and in the back, but the whole effect is of the 
long undraped lines. Over this is put a stole of heavy 
yellowish lace, which extends far down over the shoulders, 
down on to the sleeves, and the long ends of which fall 
down to the very bottom of the gown. Some of these 
stoles are very costly, and are really pieces of the most 
valuable lace in existence; but it is needless to say there 
are many imitations. In this stole a heavier quality of lace 
is used, There are a great many heavy laces now which 
are inexpensive, if care is taken to choose them. In Irish 
point the imitation, of course—there are some exceed- 
ingly attractive 
pieces which make 
up into these stoles 
capitally. If so de 
sired, a ribbon can 
be put from the 
side seams, and then 
tied low down in 
front, pulling first 
some of the fulness 
up so that it will 
blouse over the rib 
bon, and when the 
ribbon is tied the 
ends should also 
fall-down on the 
front. All of these 
gowns are made 
long, with a decided 
train. The sleeves 
are also of the ac- 
cordion-pleated ma- 
terial, cut to fall 
away in shaw! fash- 
ion, but showing a 
tight-fitting sleeve 
underneath. These 
come down far over 
the hands, and look 
like a wrinkled 
glove. Great care must be taken in the fitting of the col- 
lar, which is of the Medici style, with a decided flare, and 
covered with lace—a heavy lace on the outside and soft 
lace on the inside. This is finished at the throat with a 
bow edged with lace, or with a lace jabot. : 

There are many materials which make up well into 
tea gowns and are quite inexpensive. Indeed, even an 
elaborate tea gown can be made for comparatively little 
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money. A clever way of doing over an old ball gown is 
to cover, or rather to build up, the low-cut waist with a 
yoke of lace, putting in lace sleeves, and then over the 
yoke and sleeves have a stole of lace or some fine net. 
Many an old ball gown has been utilized for this purpose. 


To wear in the privacy of one’s own apartment while 
arranging one’s hair, or having it arranged, are many of 
the most fascinating little dressing jackets. These are 
made of fine lawn and lace or embroidery. They are quite 
loose, and yet have a comparatively tight-fitting back, and 
the fronts dlso hang 
loose, but still haye 
darts. The sleeves 
are large enough to 
allow of perfect 
comfort, and are fin- 
ished at the cuff 
with two ruffles. 
These jackets are 
smart enough to 
wear with a pretty 
skirt for breakfast, 
particularly if rib- 
bous are fastened at 
the side seams and 
tied in front, and a 
bow to match is put 
at the throat. 

The smartest little 
things, which have 
lately been import- 
ed are of a very thin 
quality of cashmere, 
flannel, nuns’ veil- 
ing, and India silk. 
They are made like 
an Eton jacket in the 
back, with a deep 
collar. This collar 
turns over all the 
way down in front without any break, and forms long 
ends in front. The fronts of the jacket are very long. 
These ends can be tied in one loop und then left to hang, 
or can be crossed and then tied at the back. Around the 
collar and down the ends are full ruffles of white Valen- 
ciennes lace. The sleeves are full and wide, and edged 
with a ruffle of the same lace. These jackets are lined 
with light-tinted silk the same color as the material that 
is used in their construction. They are exceedingly smart 
little things, and are already very much the fashion. 

To wear in bed over one’s night-gown is a very dainty 
little arrangement made of flannel or silk, with places for 
the arms to slip through, which ties in front, making the 
sleeves of itself. The description is powerless to give the 
right effect of these little garments, which are called night- 
ingales, and which are for sale—or will be shortly—in the 
large department stores. To any one who has been so un- 
fortunate as to be ill for any length of time, the comfort of 
such a garment is well known, and now that it is the fash- 
ion to have one’s breakfast in bed, these little contrivances 
are considered quite indispensable in a thorough outfit. 

To buy a ready-made well-fitting dressing jacket at a 
low price is almost impossible, but it is perfectly possible 
to make them at home if a good pattern is chosen. Peo- 
ple who have to consult economy closely find it best to 
buy-the striped linen lawns. They make up charmingly, 
and do not require to be trimmed with lace. A very good 
model is quite long—what we call three-quarter length in 
a coat—fitted at the back, with darts in fronts, but yet 
quite loose. This is trimmed around the bottom of the 
jacket, up the front, around the collar, and around the 
sleeves with ruffles of the same material, put on so that 
there is a beading of about half an inch. Pretty ribbons 
tied at the throat make this jacket look quite smart 
enough far all ordinary wear. A skirt to match will 
make it possible for morning wear, and of course there is 
the saving of the embroidery or lace that is used on the 
white ones. A white lawn, too, requires to be a finer 
quality than the colored one, and white lawn ruffles are 
not sufficient trimming, whereas in the figured or striped 
lawns the material of itself suffices. 


THE MAKING OF CLUB PROGRAMMES. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
1. 

\ OST women’s clubs are organized for the sake of 
i some kind of work or study. After the difficult 
task of choosing a name is settled, the problem is to agree 
upon a plan of work. Being a member of the “ oom- 
mittee on programme” in a club recently, I realized, not 
how little matter there is to choose from, but how difficult 
it is to select a consecutive outline of work from the vast 
amount of material at hand. The object of this paper is 
to help those who, like myself, are charged with the duty 
of formulating club programmes, giving some which have 
been used, and some which may commend themselves 
from their newness 

The club must decide whether it will study history, 
geography, art, politics, political economy, or social ques- 
tions and current events, In large clubs the plan set by 
Sorosis of having standing committees on many subjects 
is probably the most advantageous. But in clubs whose 
membership numbers fifty or less, a subject in which all 
are interested has been found to work best. 

Our own country’s history will naturally occupy a club 
before it seeks to travel in other countries. The following 
plan of early American history is taken from a Brooklyn 
club calendar: 

lst Meeting.—American Antiquities. 


a. Mound- Builders, b. Azteca. ce. American Indians 
Yd Meeting.—Period of Discoveries 
@ Romance of Cavada. b. Spanish Discoverers—Columbus, De 
Soto, 


3d Meeting. —Colonial History (excluding New England 
4. Settlement of Virginia. b. Settiement of New York ¢. Set- 
tlement of Maryland and Delaware. d. Settlement of the 
Carolinas. ¢. Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
4th Meeting.—Early History of New England. 
a Pemaquid. 06, Massachusetts. c. New Hampshire. 4. Con- 
necticut. e. Colonial Pioneers, 
Sth Meeting.—Troubies with Indians and Intercolonial Wars. 
a. Pequod Wars. 6. King Philip's War. e. Captain John 
Smith—Indian Massacre of 1622. d. King William's War. 
é Queen Anne's War. 
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6th Meeting.—Covlonial History of the Seventeenth Century, 

a. Salem Witcheraft. b. Persecution of the Quakers. e. Ro- 

ger Williams. d@. Influence of the Preachers. 
Tth Meeting.—Pictures of the Past. 

a. Einuecation, 06. Dress. ec. The’Table. 4d. Domestic Econ- 
omies ¢. Social Life. f. Amusements. 

8th Meeting. —French and Indian War. 

@ Causes, b. Boyhood and Youth of Washington. ce. Brad- 
dock’s Defeat. d. Montcalm’s Surrender of Quebec, ¢, Eng- 
lish Possessions at the close of the War. 

9th Meeting.—Revolationary Wur, 

a. Causes, direct and remote. b. Population and Resources, 
e, Continental Congresses and Declaration of Independence, 
d Battle of Long Island—Defeats of Washington, e. Sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 

10th Meeting. —Our Government-Makers and Statesmen. 

a Thomas Jefferson. b. Alexander Hamilton. ec George 
Washington—John Adams. d. Daniel Webster. e. Henry 
Clay—Jobn C. Calhoun, 

lith Meeting.—War of 1812. 

a. Caures. b. Rise of Naval Power. ec. Principal Naval En- 
gagements. d. Land Engagements —Tecumseh and the 
Creeks—General Jackson. ¢. New States admitted up to 
1821, 

12th Meeting.—Mexican War. 

a. Annexation of Texas. 06. Taylor's Invasion of Mexico.  ¢. J. 
C. Fremont and the Conquest of California da, General Scott 
and Surrender of Vera Cruz. e. United States Boundaries 
in 1848, 

13th Meeting.—Political History from 1848 to Begiuning of Civil 
War. 

a. Slavery Agitation consequent upon Acquisition of Territory. 
b. Missouri Compromise. ¢. States. Rights Doctrines. 
d. Kansas Troubles. e. Causes of Civil War. 

14th Meeting.—American Literature, Music, and Art. 

a, Useful Arts, Steamboats, Railroads, Telegraph, Printing, and 

the Modern Newspaper. 


It is not often that a club plan is elaborated to so great 
an extent. But it is safe to say that the ladies who stud- 
ied this programme could pass an examination which 
would compare favorably with that of their daughters 
who are studying the same things at school. 

A less elaborate plan of colonial history for club study 
is the following: 


1.—Virginia.—John Smith.—Indiane east of the Mississippi. 

2.—The Dutch and New Netherland+.—Hudeon and his Discoveries. 

3.—First Year of the Pilgrims at Plymouth —Miles Standish.—Co- 
lonial Pioneers. 

4.—Witehcraft in the Colonies.—The Colonial Minister.—Diaries 

5.—Cvlonial Books and Book-Makers.—Plantation Life.—Holidays 
and Festivals —Marriage and Burial Customs. 

6.—Colonies in Counecticat.—The New England Sabbath.—Child- 
life.—The Tavern of the Olden Time. 

7.—The Colonial Church.—The School.—Table Appointmentse.— 
House-Faruishings and Raiment.—Famous Colonial Buildings. 

&—Penn and the Quakers.—Slavery in the Colunies.—The Jesuita 
—French Settlements in North America 

9.—Boyhood of Washington, and Washington in the Last French 
War.—Battle of Quebec.—Colonial Cities, 

10.—Georgia and the Carolinas.—Colonial Writers.—Travel and 
Postal Service.—Causes of the Revolution, and the Condition of the 
Colonies before the Revolution. 


Another admirable programme of American history is 
called ** A Century in America.” Two subjects are as- 
signed for each afternoon. 


1.—Benjamin Franklin and the Continental Congress. 

2—George Washington.—The Declaration of Independence. 

3.—Samuel Adams.—State of America at the close of the Revulu- 
tion. 

4.—Thomas Jefferson.—The Conetitutional Convention. 

5.—Aaron Barr.—Constitation of the United States 

6.—John Adams.—Congress of the United States and State Gov- 
ernments. 

7.—Abigail Adams and Mercy Warren.—The Postal Service. 

8.—Alexander Hamilton.—The Monetary System. 

9.—James Madison.—Commerce and the Navy. 

10.—James Monroe.—Progress of Religion. 

11.—Henry Clay.—The Press and Periodicals. 

12.—John Quincy Adams.—Edncational Institutions and Methods. 

13.—Andrew Jackson.—Inventions and Manufactures. 

14.—Daniel Webster.—Eseayists and Historians, 

.—Wendell Phillips.—Slavery in the States. 

16.—James Buchanan.—Poetry and the Poets. 

17.—Charles Sumnper.—Art and Artists. 

18.—Lydia Maria Child.—Romance and Fiction 

19.—George Bancroft.—Philanthropies and Reforms 

20.—Louis Agaseiz.—Progress of Science. 

21.—Representative Women.—Dramatic Art and Noted Artists. 

22.—Abraham Lincoin.—Sculpture and Architecture. 

23.—Ulysses S. Grant.—America of To-day. 


If it be said in criticism of such plans as these that they 
are ambitious, covering too much ground in a single year, 
the answer is that women are ambitious, and do really 
thorough work in their clubs, often spending the leisure 
of an entire summer in reading for a ten or fifteen minute 
paper. 

One club studying history filled in outline maps of 
America with landings, dates, discoveries, using different, 
colored pencils to indicate different nationalities. In this 
way the rather confusing period of our country’s earl 
history was presented to the eye as well as to the nied 
A year of study might be profitably given to the history 
of America before the coming of the Pilgrim fathers. 
La Salle and the discovery of the great West; Count 
Frontenac and the history of Quebec; France and the 
New World; the Jesuits in North America; the five great 
nations of New York Indians; and later the story of Mont- 
calm and Wolf; the apostle Eliot and the praying Ind- 
ians of New England-—-all these topics make a ‘study as 
fascinating as any romance. The tales of brave, modest, 
sincere Catholic missionaries amoung the Hurons, the Iro- 
quois, the Abernakis, the Illinois, the Ottawas, from Can- 
ada to Louisiana, can now be read in Parkman and other 
writers, and they form a period of history which is des- 
tined to be more and more elaborated. Certainly Protes- 
tants cannot read with indifference the story of the strug- 
gle for supremacy, in the New World of France and the 
Catholic faith with the Protestant English nation, and the 
triumph of the latter. The history of the Revolutionary 
war might be divided into topics such as these: Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, Franklin, other generals of the Americah 
army; Nathan Hale, Arnold, and André; women of the 
Revolution; attitude of the Quakers; Cornwailis and Brit- 
ish generals; the war in the Southern colonies; with the 
state of the country at the close of the war, and its rapid 
growth in the next twenty-five years. 
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DREss. ° 


A. L.—The cheviot sample you enclose will look best made up in 


some tailor fashion, On page 815 of Bazan No. 15 is a smart cont aud 
skirt, and on page 297 of Bazan No. 14 is another style. Kither one of 
these two I should advise following. The black net you must make 
up quite elaborately. Have an apron front and accordion-pleated 
flounce, mach longer at the back than in frout—in fact, gding the 
entire way to the waist. Then model the waist after the illustration 
in Bazan No. 14, of course not lining it, as you want to wear it over 
black occasionally, so you say. I should advixe having the low waist 
cut round instead of square or pointed, trimming it across the back 
with a narrow ruching. Have the back of the waist tight-fitting, the 
front loose and full and trimmed with bands of jet. Around the neck 
in front have the rnching faxtened with ornaments. Have the slecves 
small poffs, with adjustable long sleeves of mousseline de suie. I 
should get a black satin sash. L think that will be best, a8 you want 
to wear it with a variety of things. For your cotton gown I think the 
illustrations in Bazan No. 23 would be the best for you to follow, You 
ask how to finish the waists of the gowns. The first I have described 
is a jacket ; the second you must finish with a fold of satin. The mus- 
linus or organdies you can wear with a sash and beit. 


Preriex —Piqué is a most serviceable material for coat and skirt, 
and is quite suitable for a woman of your age. There are a great 
many different shades of piqaé this year, the dark as well as the light 
ones, The regular blazer style of costame ix the best to make up in 
piqué, and there have been illustrations in receut nambers, The dark 
biaes wash just ax well as the others. The skirt does not require any 
stiffening, and should be fluished around the bottum with a hem and 
rows of machine stitching. Fora gown that has to be lwundered, it 
is not a good plan to put even braid on it—that is, on the ekirt.—You 
will find sugvestions for summer desserts ander the head of Cuisine in 
Auswers to Currespondents of Bazan No. 22, 


A. U. T.—Certainly the materials of which you enclose samples 
would make very smart little waists, either dresey or plain ones. Al- 
most every Bazan for the last three months has had i))ustrations both 
of fancy waists and plain ones. In Bazar No, 21 are some especially 
pretty oves. You can finish the neck with a band to which a linen 
collar can be attached, or you can wear a ribbon tie or one of chiffon 
or shirred silk. Both ribbon and leather belts are worn, plain leather 
with a strong buckle or leather studded with steel. White gloves with 
heavy stitching are the smartest for walking gowns—that is, in the 
thin materials. Yes, buckles are stylish. Those of mother-of-pearl, 
uf silver, and those of the rococo style are all fashionable. 


G.—I advise you by all means to use the gray material you have, 
which is extremely pretty, and will be cool and wear well. For my 
part, I should think it quite an ideal traveling gown if you have it well 
made, The coat and skirt pattern is really the best to wear, with smart 
shirt-walste, There have been one or two fllustrations which would 
be especially good to make up in that material. The one particularly 
in Bazag No. 141 shoul advise your following. If possible, make it 
up on a silk under-ekirt, fastening it to the skirt at the belt. You 
might get a fancy taffeta, for I think they are mach cheaper now than 
the plain ones, and as you are at vo expense for the material, you will 
probably be able to afford this great luxury. If you have extra revers 
made of piqué that you can button on inside the others, you can make 
the gown look extremely smart for church wear Do not put too 
much trimming on it or you will spoil the effect, and if the color is not 
becoming to you, always wear some color in the throat that is becom- 
ing, aud that will quite relieve it. 

West Vineinia.—The native costume of the Cuban girl is much 
the same as that worn by the Spanish, although there is no fixed na- 
tional dress. The Cuban women, like the Spanish, wear mantillas, 
bat they alsv wear very swart French clothes—that is, the society 
women 

In Peeriexitry.—The material of which you enclose sample is cer- 
tuinly not a mourning fabric, but I shou'd think you could wear the 
ekirt for the purpose that you wish if you trim it with two black banda, 
aud wear either a white shirt-waist with black tie and belt or else a 
black shirt-waist. There is much more latitude now in regard to 
mvurning dress than has ever beeu the case before. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


R.S.V.P.—The lites to which you refer as coming in your face now 
when you are only must, | fancy, be due to a condition of 
health or the climate. They indicate ¢ 
tivity somewhere in the skin 
Some habit of thought 


twenty 





perhaps the pores or the facial muscles, 
it may be a cheerful one, as when you laugh 
habitually—become settled, aud certain of the finer muscles which 
respond to that thought, and are the means by which it is expressed, 
become to a certain extent rigid, being constantly employed in one way. 
This rigidity prevents the reanimating forces of nature which are al- 
ways playing throngh us from performing their proper work 

There is the mouth, for instance. You know that with many per- 
sous it assumes early in life a set expression, and that expression 
grows more and more “set” as one grows older, until at last all mo- 
bility is lost. There are persous on the stage—there may be others, too, 
these I happen to kuow about—who understand the consequences 
of this, and who, desiring flexible muscles, make a practice of taking 
a full breath many times a day, and then blowing the breath out 
through the closed lips, very much as horses do. The object of this is 
to exercise the muscles, limber the parts, and break up the rigid lines, 
You try this and see how it works. At first you can feel how your 
lips resist the effort—how it is almost impossible to make them shake» 
as it were. But flexibility will grow with exercise. 

Now maseage does for the face what the forcible expuision of the 
breath does for the lips. It exercises the parts, and brings about a 
more bealthy activity. With this healthy activity the results of too 
much “settling” are overcome. The blood pat into circulation and 
other activities stimulated, the impurities are carried away, and the 
course of uature, which has become interrupted, becomes normal once 
more. The holes which you describe are to be cured in the same way. 

The most enccessful and fashionable masseuse in New York al- 
ways washes the face first with hot water, then applies an ointment, 
and then the massage. After the massage, again she applies more 
ointment, But the hot water she considers essential, and-so do many 
persons. Some use hot milk, so that the pores may be drawn to- 
gether. One old lady of seventy, with a beantifal skin, told me she had 
made it the habit of her life to bathe her face with water as hot as she 
could stand whenever the came in for the day. 

In massaging the face, let the pressure be npward, and not too 
heavy. For instance, beginning on either side of the nose and over 
the cheek-hone, let the movement be rotary, the up stroke heavy, and 
the down stroke light. In other words, press the skin up, and let the 
fingers with which you do it follow a retary movement. Aguin, from 
a point between the eyebrows, and following the eyebrows, and then 
down to the cheek-bone and the ears. Let the fingers again deacribe a 
rotary movement, the hardest pres«ure being upward. Begin at the 
corners of the mouth and work in the same way toward the jaw and 
under the ears. From the throat, under the chin, and along the sides 
of the throat use the same movement. The sense of rest which a 
“treatment ” gives is hardly to be described. 

Keep your digestion good, and perspire freely, and wash your fuce 
well. So much dust settles in the pores. 


ainly a lack of bodily ac- - 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


T. B. D.—You should gather your bicycle party with a view to the 
congeniality of its members, and it should consiet of not more than 
ten. A man who thoroughly understands the care and repairing of 
bicycles should be hired ti accompany you, for to have him at hand 
at any moment will save money in the end, and tiresome delays for 
mending, cleaning, and blowing up will be avoided ; he will be neeful, 
too, in many other ways, and will add greatly to the comfort of all, 
The belongings of the party shoald be confined to the merest necessi- 
ties, and these should be packed in One or two big trunks, which may 
be sent on ahead by rail to certain stopping-places. 1 will indicate by 
italicizing these stopping-places in av itinerary which I will give 
presently. An entire change of under-clothing and an extra pair of 
shoes must be carried by each woman, with toilet implements, on ber 
wheel in-a bicycle portmanteau. 

The roads in England are perfect for wheeling, and Angust will 
be a good time, as in England and Scotland our extremes of sum- 
mer heat are unknown. The route I venture to suggest has been well 
tested by me in a walking trip, and I can recommend it from every 
point of view. 1 give it here, as it may help you in making out your 
own itinerary. We will sappose that you start on your wheels at Lon- 
don. From there ride up the valley of the Thames, stopping at Wind- 
sor and Oxford. Then proceed on through Worcester and Coveutry, 
making a rambling trip among the midland counties, where you will 
come across the famous cathedrals and charming little old inns which 
have made England famous the world over. Avyvoid hotels, as a rule, 
as they are not good, while the inus are both comfortable and histori- 
cally interesting, and the matrons, who, asa usual thing, have charge of 
them, will make you much at home, and will be eager to do al) they 
can for you at a moderate tax. They are, in fact, just the sort of land- 
ladys’ to look after a party of women, and provide not only for their 
bodily needa, but also farnish food to delight their esthetic and humor- 
ous senses, Avoid, too, as much as possible, the large cities, and go 
around such places as Manchester and Liverpool rather than through 
them. It will be wixe to stop at Derby, however, and then ride to 
Chester. You may find it advisable to gu from Chester to Winder- 
mere by rail—the latter being the place where you will start into the 
Englixh lake region—as the country is not over interesting. At 
Windermere you will encounter some uneven country, but it will not 
be too hilly for wheeling. Go through Grasmere and Therlmere, 
stopping toclim) Mount Helvelyn for a change of exercise and a break 
in the regular routine. Stop at Carlisle, a most interesting old town, 
and then cross the Solway Firth, and reet again at Dumfries; then 
to Ayr, taking short trips in the Barns country. 

Do not stop at Glasgow unless yon want to do so, but instead 
make your headquarters at Dumbarton, and from there go into the 
Scottish lake district, taking in, of course, Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, and moving on towards Tyndrum, the highest town in Scot- 
land. At Oban you may vary the trip by taking a boat up the Caledo- 
nian Canal to Fort William. There you may make another ascent, 
this time Ben Nevis, Aberdeen is another stopping-place, from which 
you may start to go south, wheeling through the Scott country, visit- 
ing Melrose Abbey, and then proceeding to Bridge of Allen and Stir- 
ling. The end of the wheeling trip will probably be at Edinburgh, 
whence you can take the train back to London, unless, of course, you 
feel inclined to ride back. If the trip is made down the enst const, the 
modern industrial side of Enylish life may be studied, but the historic 
interest is not so great. 


Donoturas.—By Greater New York you must understand the exten- 
sion of the city limits to embrace adjacent townships, forming a 
union of five boroughs under one municipal government, The names 
of these boroughs are Manhattan, Queens, Broux, Brooklyn, Rich- 
mond, and the name of New York is given tothe group. This change 
went into effect on January 1, 1898, and makes New York the second 
greatest city iu population, Loudon being the first. 


You have only some books for your parlor, you say. But think of 
what a good beginning that is. A parlor without books can never be 
anything but a formal reception-room, You say that your books are 
handsomely bound, Do not let that prevent your using them, or if you 
must, then buy some books that can be used. A book that cannot be 
used is like a chair that cannot be sat upon. It has no rightful place 
among one’s surroundings. 

If you are at a loss about ornaments for your parlor, wait until your 
own jadgment or your maturing tastes suggest them to you. In the 
mean time pat flowers there—palms, cut flowers. Buy vases and fill 
them. Nw room is at any time quite as it should be without flowers, 
and until you have everything you want, flowers make you forget all 
your other shortcomings. I um a great believer in a home expressing 
one’s own individual tastes, the development of one’s character, and 
so only the foundations onght to bé suggested to the builder, and the 
general principles to work upon. This does not mean that hints 
should not be given, or that improvements and better ways of fullow- 
ing out ideas ought not to be suggested. It only means that a parlor 
built up altogether after another person's ideas is never the one to 
express the individuality or the atmosphere of the householder. 

Plaster casts, if you buy good models, are delightful. They are 
cheap, too, You can get a good model of the Winged Victory, that 
most superb and inspiring of all statues, for seventy-five cents, 
beautiful Madonnas are to be had from twenty-five cents up. They 
are better stained than white, and the staining can easily be done, 

Do not put “ornaments” on your “ two-ehelved mahogany table.” 
Put your silver pieces, your frames and silver bric-a-brac, there, if it 
is a table you do not use except for a lamp or flowers. But do not 
have useless things in a parlor, or on a table “ ornaments * purchased 
without reference tosome harmonious idea which ought to govern the 
arrangement of your entire room. 


Some 


Mus. M. B.—How nice to be able to furnish a hospital-room! It is 
one of the many things I mean to do myself, when that mystical vessel, 
always promising good fortane, sails into the harbor for me. One 
must have been very ill one's self, or seen some one very ill whom one 
loved, to understand all that ministration to the suffering might be 
made. For when we are ill we become like ships having no man at 
the helm. Winds, currents, tides, do with us aa they will. We are 
sensitive to a hundred impressions which in health we ignore. Our 
very passivity invites approach. Even inanimate things have a power 
to affect us. The pattern of a wall-paper becomes like a quarrelsome 
friend. An inharmonious color depresses us like a lugubrious prophet. 

You are quite right therefore in considering so carefully the colors 
for your wall. Blue is the coldest of all colors. In a room where no 
sun ever shines it is depressing in the extreme. Yellow, as you say, is 
too bright if the snn is to come in. And yet you already have your 
Delft blue and white as the furnishing to consider. 

1 wish I conld remember to tell you all the things Mra. Candace 
Wheeler told me about colors when I consulted her about your room, 
for Mre, Wheeler understands color as few persons do. She can tell 
you, too, the why and wherefore for every suggestion made, so that 
you begin to feel as if by-and-by you might be able to go on by your- 
self, which seems to me the best teaching any teacher can give us, 

She says that copper would be a lovely color forthe room. It would 
harmonize with the blue, and be cheerful without being obtrusive. 
The shade of the blue would have to be taken into consideration, but 
if ashes of roses harmovized with the particular shade in your room, 
you would then have a color that was most agreeable, soothing, and 
which was cheerful at the same time. You must go into tones ina 
room such as you desire. Positive colors would not do. Have you 
some one available who could experiment for you? 


Why do you paint the outside of your honse at all? Nothing is more 
fascinating than the natural color of the wood as it turns gray. Ifyou 
drive about a prosperous part of the country where new houses are 
being built, you will see how much the unpainted house is preferred to 
others. And then, again, you would see how mach more beautifal it 
is. Of course there is always the environment to consider, 
cluster of houses the nupainted one might vot look well. 





In a 
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it can lend itself to the landscape, blend itself with the trees and the 
rocks, the less it is accentuated by a distinct color the better. So study 
your surr dings, and, if possibile, leave the honse alone. But of all 
things do avoid that hideous brown, aud some of those crade yellows, 
and, more than all, the mixing of colors, which many persons have 
spoiled their houses with. Fancy thix—I saw a houre the other day 
painted a cream, and the outside blinds were a delicate mauve! 





Lovwwr.—You have taken such pains with the measurements of 
your hall that it gives me real distress to have to tell you how mis- 
leading they are. You make one side eleven feet long, for instance, 
and the other but ten, and yet according to your picture the two sides 
are alike. Then, again, you do not tell me whether the nine feet four 
iuches back of your stairs mean an available amount of hall space or 
not. If they do, then you can easily solve one of your problems and 
put the family hats and coats there, where they can be safely hidden 
out of sight, as hats and coats ought to bein these days, Conceal 
them with a curtain or a screen when hung. Screens are always good 
in a house. They are decorative and suggestive. They may mean 
anything back of them, but they never can mean anything unpleasant, 
if the rest of the house, or the particular room, has already convinced 
the visitor of the beauty, the order, and the wholesomeness, as it 
were, of the whole. A suggestion then of privacy meane only a sug- 
gestion of comfort or of something nice, and not of something ove 
wanted to hide away out of sight. If you have children in your family, 
however, or men who are always iu a hurry, a curtain will be better 
than a screen. Otherwise the ecreeu is in danger of being constantly 
ou the floor. 

However, you must have something in your hall for the reception of 
the bate and coats of your visitors. 
ought to be left free. You say you have one at the foot of the stairs 
with a tall lamp on it. A table in that place must necessarily crowd 
the hall and make the getting to your dining-room door an uncom- 
fortable process. One great secret which ought never to be forgetien 
in building a home is that the most frequenied passages ought to be 
left free. You onght not to make it necessary for your guest who 
enters your drawing-room, for instance, to stumble over a chair or 
make a way about a table before he can possibly reach the place where 
you stand, or find a seat while he waits for you. So your table, which 
must be in the way, standing as it dues at the foot of the stairs, and 
crowding a passage from the front door, ought not to stand there. If 
the place were larger it would do. But you mention the space as only 
four feet three inches, and you take up part of it with a table. A 
table two feet wide would leave you, then, only two feet of passage- 
way. I go into these particulars to show how difficult it is to judge 
from your plan, and also to show you that if you crowd a passage 
way you make the whole house uncomfortable, Therefore put that 
particular table in the back part of the hall, facing the hall space in 
which you have put the coats and the hats. It will then fill an un- 
utilized part of the hall, interfere with no one’s movements, and keep 
the visitors’ wraps hidden from sight. 

The frame-work of the stairs which faces the front door, and by 
which your parlor dvor opens, might, unless the wood-work is very 
rare, be made most charming by a long narrow mirror and shelf. You 
cau always have flowers on the shelf, and the mirror will give you the 
suggestion of greater space and lightness. A shelf of the aume kind 
might run the entire length of your ball, under the armor of which you 
spoke. Flowers, books, bric-a-brac, might go on these, ever so many 
things appropriate to a hall, and would give it character. 
aud palwes in the dark corner where the table is to go. 


For that reason some hall table 


Have lights 


You want to know what to get to put on your parlor table—one of 
light mahogany—and how to cover a white marble mantel-piece, and 
what to put ou the top of an upright piano. 
are green, 


You say that your carpets 
Can you paint the mantel green, or like the wood-work ? 
Otherwise whatever you put on the shelf would bother you; the white 
marble would always show somewhere. If youn had some five old 
brocades or tapestries, and they harmonized with the rest of your 
room, you could use these on your table or on top of your piano. 
Shadow silks are always lovely, but again they must harmonize. If 
you are where you cannot find a large assortment to choose from, 
keep to the sure and the simple. 


ings ; 


Use corduroy to match your hang- 
it makes a good table-cover, looks well on the mantel, and when 
well chosen always has a shee that is agreeable. 

Instead of patting your candles on top of your piano, get two cathe- 
dral candlesticks, and set them on the floor on either side of your 
piano. You do not know how stunning they are, aud huw lew per- 
sons have yet thought of using them in that way. 


Miss J. B.—Unfortunately stiff eyebrows are very obstinate cases 
to treat; bat if you persist in frequent brashings, softening lotions, 
and plenty of warm water they must yield a little to your care. 1 
should suggest that night and morning you wash them in very hot 
water which has been made “ soft" by the addition of a little borax. 
Soak the brows in this by holding on them cloths dipped in the hot 
water, and dry by rubbing them smooth with a soft towel. 
them the wrong way. 


Never rub 
At night, after the bath, anvint the stiff hairs 
with cold cream, thoroughly stroked into the roots, 
regimen, and if the brows remain unmanag 


Persist in this 
ible you may allow your 
self to resurt to the occasional use of a little unscented pomade 





GOOD FORM. 


Inquiner.—Does it not seem to you that the simplest way is usually 
the best aud the most courteous, and that when your neighbor takes 
the pains to tell you that a friend or a sister is visiting her to reply, 
without hesitation, “* I will call on her at once,” or, **1 shall be so glad 
to meet her, and I will come to see you both in a day or two.” In- 
deed, I know from the way you put the question that you agree with 
me, and feel that it would be foolish to wait until your neighbor had 
made a formal request to you to call. One's instincts may usually be 
trusted to guide one in most matters of etiquetie, and a lady or gentle 
mau is pretty certain to do the “right thing” when she acts on a put- 
ural impulse; you remember the old saying— 


“True politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way,” 


and the “ kindest way" would certainly be, in the above instance, to 
make a cordial response tu your neighbor's remark about her visitor. 


X. Y. Z.—An invitation to an afternoon tea which is in the form of 
the visiting-card of the hostess, with the names of two other ladies 
written on it, indicates that the hostess is giving the tea for two of her 
friends, and it should be acknowledged by three cards, one for the 
hostess and one for each of the other ladies, I reply decidedly in the 
affirmative to your question whether it is proper to send a card to an 
acquaintance in affliction with whom one does not feel sufficiently 
intimate to write a letter of condolence, Send the card by all means, 
and never fear but that kindness and thoughtfulness are the best signs 
of good-breeding aud courtesy. 


A. B.—A hostess, a young woman, opens the front door for a gentle. 
man who has come to call on her, and what should she do? The most 
natural and the simplest thing, which is always the beat: greet her visi- 
tor pleasantly and without awkwardness; ask him to take off his top- 
coat, showing him where to put it, but not offering to assist him, unless 
he is an old man or too infirm to take it off by himself. If he is a 
formal visitor he will probably carry his hat and stick into the draw- 
ing-room into which she leads the way, otherwise he will leave them 
with his coat in the entrance hall. If the parlor is upstairs, the host- 
ess precedes her guest, and once in the room she takes the initiative, 
introdaces some congenial topic of conversation, and sees that he finds 
a comfortable seat. After his visit is over and he rises to go, she may 
urge him to stay longer, bat not too strennously, and she should walk 
with him to the entrance to the parlor, but she need not escort him to 
the (rout dour ; be should open the door for himeelf as he takes his leave. 
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1 7TUG-B iND ITS ERRAND 


)AT 
table gloom and sorrow comes 


VW HATEVER of inevit 
in the wake of war, whatever of pain there is in 


the hearts of 


men, and of women too, there is always the 
reverse side, which presents to some extent a holiday as 
pect. When the troops sailed down San Francisco Bay 
on the bright morning of June 15, with flags flying 
proudly, and bands playing ‘‘Star-spangled Banner” and 
Dixie and an escort of pleasure-boats followed, and 
cheers rent the air, there was certainly something besides 
sadness in that setting off for Manila. Our men at arms 
knew that a great, rich, plucky nation is at their back ; 
they also know that every woman in the land—wife, mo- 
ther, sweetheart, friend—is praying night and morning for 
the boys in blue 
Our picture shows a tug-boat loaded with sympathetic 
women—those women whose practical help is given to aid 


und equip the army in its hospital and home-comfort de 


partments. These are the matrons and the maids whose 
pin-money goes to fit out Red Cross nurses and send 
them forth; these sweet faces, smiling through tears, will 
keep many a brave heart strung to the unsung tune, 
timed to thought and memory, of The girl I left be 
hind mx Women and men, we are all one in this war 
till it be over, the men at the front not fighting more val 
iantly than the women at home, who bear the strain with 


fortitude which finds expression in practical ways of re 
lief. Waving flags, throwing flowers, and tossing on 
board the troop-ships packages of goodies, the tug-boat 
with its passengers steams close to them, and reluctantly 
leaves when the order comes to return. It has cheered 
the departing soldiers, and made them jolly for the day 


VEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS 

NEW book from the pen of Mary E. Wilkins is 
4 assured beforehand of a welcome from hosts of de- 
lighted readers Silence, and Other Stories, renews for us 


the charm which we have always felt in Miss Wilkins’s 
work. If possible, her qualities of rare insight and vivid 
description are more evident in this than in any other 
Miss Wilkins knows how to 


of her recent public ations 


make pictures. There are six stories bound together in 
this captivating volume. One of them, ‘‘ Evelina’s Gar 
den,” is so perfect in its art and so altogether enchant- 
ing that we linger over the tale, as reluctant to leave it as 
ve would have been reluctant to go outside the arbor 


vite hedge which shut the quaint old garden from the 
public view. The school-children passing this hedge used 
to make furtive little apertures in it, through which they 
would peep and see marigolds and phlox and pinks and 
London - pride and coxcomb and prince’s - feathers and 
whole platoons of hollyhocks In the midst of this riot 
of bloom there would be Evelina herself, in a purple 
gown, her softly drooping curls hanging about her deli 
cately faded face. For more than a period of forty years 
Evelina had lived behind this hedge in the old mansion 
house and the green stronghold of the old garden, grow 
ing old imperceptibly, and dreaming her pure maidenly 
dreams 

The love-story interwoven with the flowers of Evelina’s 
garden is most subtle and tender, and it has an unexpected 
and dramatic climax, of which nobody but Miss Wilkins 
would have thought 

As entertaining and quite as unusual in its way is the 
story called “The Buckley Lady This too is full of 
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GOING DOWN SAN FRANCISCO BAY TO TAKE 


cabinet pictures, as, for instance: ‘* The short grass in the 
yard had gotten a perpetual slant from the wind. Just 
now it was still, but that low bending sweep of the grass 
towards the west made it seem as though the wind were 
transfixed there. Persis stood in the midst of this silent 
show of wind, her slender childish figure slanting a little 
also 

‘‘ All her fair hair was tucked away tidily beneath the 
blue hood tied under her chin. The oval of her face was 
like the oval of a pear! in this circle of blue, and it had a 
beauty that could draw the thoughts of people away from 
their own hearts. She stood there in the grass in her lit 
tle straight blue gown, clasping her bundle of drift-wood 
to her breast, and stared, turning her back altogether upon 
her own self, at the coach and the trappings, and the black 
coachman in bis livery, with his head like a mop of black 
sheep’s wool and his white rolling eyes, which half fright 
ened her 

A painter could make a very lovely picture of this 
scene. Unhappily for little Persis, her beauty causes her 
for a while to be set aside from the common tasks of life, 
while her father and mother and sisters wait on her. She 
was happier gathering drift-wood before the coach and 
four stopped at her father’s house; but Miss Wilkins’s 
felicitous art does not suffer the child to be forever im 
mured as a prisoner, and in due time the fairy prince ar 
rives and frees the Buckley Lady. For summer reading, 
for enjoyment in a leisure hour, or for rest when one is 
weary, few better books than this new one of Miss Wil- 
kins’s can be chosen 


Mr. Howells, in The Story of a Play, shows the uniniti- 
ated how the dramatic author works, what are his trials 
and perturbations—for that matter, how all authors work. 
Still more, with that almost uncanny wizard’s wand of 
his, he displays the daily life of a devoted husband and 
wife, who yet have their little tiffs ; their delicious quar- 
rels and makings-up; their inability to live without each 
other; and their numberless chances to temporarily imperil 
each other’s happiness. The Story of a Play is complete, 
but it is quite subordinate in interest to the story of Max 
well and Louise, which is most attractive and realistic in 
its detail of the life of a youthful married pair. 


In the delightful book entitled Collections and Recollee- 
tions, the author, who withholds his name, gives us many 
glimpses, familiar and piquant,of persons and events which 
belong to the Victorian era. Cardinal Manning, Lord 
Shaftsbury, Lord Russell, Lord Beaconsfield, the Queen, 
and other great personages appear in these gossipy pages, 
which are full of spicy anecdotes. Here is a very graceful 
one about Lord Beaconsfield: Once, sitting at dinner by 
the Princess of Wales, his lordship, always the courtier, 
was trying to cut a hard dinner-roll. The knife slipped 
and cut his finger, which the Princess, with her natural 
grace, instantly wrapped up in her handkerchief. The 
old gentleman gave a dramatic groan, and exclaimed: ‘‘I 
asked for bread, and they gave me a stone; but I had a 
princess to bind my wounds.” 


No lover of Thackeray, whatever else he may deny him 
self, can afford to do without the superb edition of the 
great author which is now being issued by Harper & 
Brothers. The Yellowplush Papers, appearing in due 
course after Vanity Fair and Pendennis, contains the 
‘*Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush,” the ‘‘ Great 
Hoggarty Diamond,” and other papers. The illustrations 
are numerous and satisfactory. There is a portrait of 
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THE TROOP-SHIPS FOR MANILA. 


Thackeray as he appeared in 1832, and the biographical 
introduction by Mrs. Ritchie lends additional value to the 
book. Several hitherto unpublished letters are inserted 
by Mrs. Ritchie, and the book is one of permanent interest 
and unfailing charm 


Mr. W. Edwards Tirebuck, in his striking Lancashire 
romance entitled Meg of the Scarlet Foot, approaches close 
to nature in some elemental passages. The heroine, who 
carries a birth-mark which no magical waters of St. 
Winifred can obliterate, has so many strange adventures, 
is so loved and so hated, that one can but sympathize 
with her when she exclaims, ‘‘ But why,” in a thrill of 
protest, “‘why, women? Oh, why is it that God gives 
them so much more to bear than'He gives to men? . . 
And men,” she cries. ‘* We're to love only one! LIcould 
‘show’ all my life for one, I could work all my life for 
another, I could laugh all my life with another, and ery 
all my life Tor another. ButI can’t do any! What are 
we to do with all the love that is wanted, and all the love 
we can give? Oh, I’m sorry lam a woman!” The book 
has a touch of Mr. Hardy’s vehemence and passion, but it 
is strong and original, and may well stand on its own 
merits. 


In complete contrast to its sombreness and tragedy, its 
weird superstitions and its groping for signs, is Ruth 
McEnery Stuart’s Moriah’s Mourning, and Other Half. 
Hour Sketches. The quaint, subtle, and irresistible humor 
forever bubbling up through Mrs. Stuart’s stories of 
Southern life and character is so delicious that it does 
one good to sit down with her and her inimitably droll 
people, feel their solid humanness, and think better of 
your kind. In this particular summer, when whatever 
takes one’s mind from war and rumors of war is a de- 
cided boon, one cannot do better than to lose one’s self 
over Mrs. Stuart’s genial pages. Thirteen sketches com 
pose this goodly volume, which is an excellent comrade 
to place on the shelf with Carlotta’s Intended and A Gold- 
en Wedding. 


As for Mr. Bangs, one always knows where to find him. 
Under his fearless ciceroneship we again explore that 
spirit- world where we have hitherto hobnobbed with 
Noah, Xantippe, and good Queen Bess, and the Ghosts 
which Mr. Bangs has met are certainly very agreeable 
company. Mr. Bangs meets a mundane Arn’ & with the 
same genial good-fellowship which enables him to report 
so successfully the doings of spooks, and the burglar fad- 
ing down the back stairs makes off with the silver and 
vanishes like a ghost. All of which is most amusing. 
Ghosts I have Met is good summer reading, good hammock 
and railway reading too. 


The true bookman, the lover of books for their own 
sake, may possibly be indifferent to such small matters as 
their size and shape and the dress they wear, so intent is 
he on what they contain. Or, on the other hand, he may 
be fastidious on these points, and delight in a volume the 
more because its exterior satisfies his taste. To the ordi- 
nary gentle reader it is an added pleasure that a book shall 
be a beautiful object, with a charm for the hand and the 
eye, aside from its treasure for the brain. ‘These latest 
books are all pleasing in their dress, and delightful in their 
quaint or appropriate illustrations where artist and au- 
thor have combined to give the library and its owner a 
possession worth having and holding the round year 
through. 








KEEPING THE FOURTH. 


” i is curious, is it not?” said Eleanor, rolling up the 

long orange-colored strip of her afghan for the church 
fair, which was finished, and preparing to begin upon the 
blue—‘‘it is curious how people have gotten out of the 
way of keeping the Fourth. They seem to look upon it 
as rather a bore in these mye and everybody who can 
tries to fly from the city and hide in some remote country 
place where there is not so much as the sound of a fire- 
cracker to be heard. People coddle themselves in these 
days, even in their patriotism.” 

“Yes,” answered Jean MacDermot, to whom Eleanor 
had spoken, ‘‘ times change and people change with them. 
When I was a child, the Fourth of July was the greatest 
day in the whole year. We looked forward to it as if it 
were Thanksgiving or Christmas, and for weeks before- 
hand all our plans and arrangements were made keeping 
the Fourth in view. Often we had family parties on that 
day, and its coming gave a sort of impulse to the whole 
town. Early in the morning of the Fourth we children 
would wake up to see the town brill- 
iantly decorated with flags, gay 
scarfs of bunting twined around the 
pillars of public buildings, and ever- 
greens forming archways across the 
streets. At dawn there would be the 
thunder of cannon from the forts 
outside of town—for you know my 
old home was not inland, but on the 
coast, and we had a fort quite near 
us, and another out on an island near 
the harbor. We were familiar in 
those days with soldiers and martial 
music the year round, but the Fourth 
of July brought a special air of jubi- 
lee with its coming. There were 
first the soft muffled thunder of the 
distant guns, and then nearer the 
steeples seemed fairly to rock in the 
exultant sound of the booming guns; 
and as for explosives of all kinds 
which children could manage, there 
was simply no end to the things and 
the fun.” 

** People didn’t seem to mind noise 
so much then,” said Eleanor. ‘‘ Noise 
uses up our vitality now. There is 
so much more of it all the time, I 
suppose.” 

**No, they didn’t mind it then. 
They hadn't the way of giving up to 
their nerves so much. I often think 
that we make more fuss about nerves 
than is necessary. Grandmother was 
a very old lady, but she used to be 
up on the Fourth as soon as the 
youngest child in the house, and she 
took as much interest as any of us 
did in the celebration. You see it 
wasn’t all noise. By ten o'clock in 
the morning processions would be 
forming all over town. The militia 
assembled imtheir armories and came 
out on parade. The veterans walked 
with them, and a good many citizens 
formed into line and marched along 
behind the drums. The children 
followed on behind—all the different 
Sunday-schools with their banners— 
the little girls beautifully dressed 
in white with wide sashes of red and 
blue, and the boys in blue jackets 
with brass buttons and white trou- 
sers—all with little flags pinned on 
for badges. It was simply a splen 
did sight to see, and it was something 
to remember all one’s life to have 
marched in that grand procession. 
The music would go ahead. I never 
heard such music in any other place 
or day. It was the most inspiring 
thing, and some of the tunes come 
back tome now. Sometimes when I 
sit with my sewing or my knitting I 
can hear those strains again.” 

**Did you have the Declaration of 
Independence read?” 

‘Always. That was one of the 
most important parts of the cere- 
monial. The children of my day 
were as familiar with that document 
as the children of the present are 
with the daily papers. Somehow it 
was more important to us then than 
now, because it was not so many 
years since the country was born into 
freedom, and I used to look at the 
bold signature of John Hancock and 
fancy what courage it took for him to 
write it down there at the top, and as 
we looked at the other names and re- 
membered—for we were constantly 
told—that those men took their lives in their hands when 
they signed the Declaration, they seemed to me the most 
impressive worthies inthe world. We realized what fame 
meant then, and what glory was. We were educated into 
good citizenship, and tanght to love our country.” 

“ Well,” said her friend, ‘‘ one good thing has happened 
now, and that is that our young people are learning that 
wealth and money-making are not the only things in life. 
They are finding out that it is something to have a coun- 
try, and that great men are willing to die for it. That is 
one of the good things which comes out of that evil thing 
—war. It must have been very tiresome though to hear 
the Declaration read so often. Dreadfully tedious!” 

“No, it never seemed so to us. I think we had more 
patience than people have now, because we used to sit in 
church and listen to long sermons which we did not in 
the least understand, yet we did not complain. It was 
part of our life, and the result was that even when we did 
not quite comprehend we learned self-control, and were 
happy in being part of an assembly all of whom were in- 
terested. Gradually the grand words and phrases sank 
into our memories and became part of our experience. 


is cut princesse, the front with a pointed bodice. 
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After the Declaration had been read we would all rise and 
sing the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ or ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
or perhaps the rollicking strain of ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
would be sung with a will, and then the orator of the day 
would come forward. It might be the Governor, or some 
great statesman, or a favorite clergyman. Whoever he 
was, he would speak with an eloquent voice, aud our 
hearts would thrill as we listened to him. He would 
talk about our country and what we owed it; he would 
dwell upon the great extent of our territory, our mineral 
wealth, our rivers, our harbors, the broad acres we had, 
which God had given us to be an asylum for all the 
world. Very likely some child would rise, aud with kind- 
ling eyes and vibrating voice repeat Mrs. Hemans’s poem: 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods beneath a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


Whatever else we neglected, the children of my day were 
taught the history of their own country, and as a result 
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RECEPTION OR GARDEN-PARTY COSTUME, 


Gown of figured taffeta, with empiécement and skirt front of shirred white silk strapped with black. The back 
Border lines of lace insertion and narrow black velvet. 


learned. to love it and cherish its traditions, and the 
annual keeping of the Fourth had no small share in mak 
ing us loyal and true, giving us the feeling that we must 
stand for our native land, and love her and cherish her 
beyond every other. We grew up with the knowledge 
that God meant that this country, the home of the free, 
should be a pattern for all free peoples, and should open 
its arms to take in the oppressed of all the globe. Free 
speech, a free press, freedom to worship God—these were 
the watch-words of our young lives.” 

The two ladies were silent for a time, absorbed in remi- 
niscences. There came a knock at the door. To Miss 
Jean's ‘‘come in” there entered a young girl in a bicycle 
costumée—her cheeks were glowing; ber eyes were bright; 
her whole manner was alert and eager as is the wont of 
our girls. 

“T’ve left my wheel outside, Aunt Jean,” she said. 
‘I’ve had a splendid spin. I just ran in to tell you that 
we are going to have an old - fashioned Fourth of July 
this year in town; that none of the young people are go- 
ing away, and that everybody is to help along. I knew 
you would be pleased, because you have never felt that 
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we were living up to our privileges when we fled from 
the small boy and his ubiquitous torpedo and cracker. 
There are to be magnificent fireworks in the evening. 
The town council has voted a generous sum for them, 
though I think that the money should have gone to our 
soldiers in camp, or should in some way be used to help 
the war along. It doesn’t seem right to burn up a lot of 
money when there is so much use for it in more practical 
directions,” 

“ There is something in that,” said Aunt Eleanor, mus 
ing for a while; “and yet an old-fashioned Fourth of 
July without fireworks in the evening would be a queer 
kind of a thing.” 

‘*Oh,” said Aunt Jean, lightly,‘‘don’t worry. If the 
money didn’t go for that it would for something else. An 
old-fashioned Fourth of July must have fireworks in the 
evening. That's one of the principal features.” 

‘* Now what I want to know from you, Aunt Jean,” 
said the girl,‘* is what to have as an ideal Fourth-of-July 
dinner. We girls have planned to give a treat to the peo- 
ple at the Soldiers’ Ilome, and we thought we would have 
the same bill of fare for them that 
grandpa used to have when he invited 
his old comrades and neighbors in to 
help him keep the Fourth.” 

** You must have cream of aspara 
gus soup,” said Aunt Eleanor; ‘after 
that you may have blue-fish, then 
spring lamb and green pease, tomato 
salad, and you must finish off with 
cherry pie. If you like, ice-cream 
may follow the cherry pie, and last of 
all, of course, you will serve coffee. 
The Fourth-of-July dinner is not a 
very elaborate repast, but it is not 
one to be despised either. Just a 
nice dinner.” 

* Jennie,” said Aunt Jean, ‘‘ how 
are you girls going ta manage with 
so many of the boys away, as they 
are, this year?” 

‘That's one reason,” said Jennie, 
‘why we are doing our best to keep 
everything cheerful and gay. There 
is hardly a house in town from which 
one or two of the young men have 
not gone to the war, and our hearts 
are heavy enough thinking of what 
they must endure in camp, of priva- 
tion aud hardship, and of what may 
happen to them in battle; but we feel 
that they are giving themselves for 
their country, and it would be very 
mean and cowardly for us to sit 
down and cry and not care about the 
flag for which they are willing to 
brave so much. It is just now the 
fashion to be patriotic, and we want 
to do all we can to encourage that 
spirit. I confess that I could spare 
some of the fusillade which the small 
boys will keep up through the day, 
but I shall say nothing to spoil their 
pleasure.” 

“ How are the little Elderkin boys 
to have any Fourth?” said Miss Jean. 
* Their mother has been taken to the 
hospital; their father is at the war; 
and that old Hannah, who takes care 
of them, isa perfect dragon. I think 
I will invite them to spend the day 
here, and you and I, Eleanor, can 
provide them with all the ammuni 
tion they want.” 

‘‘Aunt Jean,” said Jennie, “ you 
are a perfect angel; but you would 
better think twice before you have 
those wild little Elderkins ranging 
over your flower-beds and kindling 
bonfires on your grass - plot. am 
afraid you will be sorry if you let 
them come.” 

‘** Nodoubt,” said Miss Jean, ‘‘ they 
will need a little supervision, but 
Peter Bennet takes care of my garden, 
and I’m very certain he will not allow 
any savage rushing across the flower 
beds. I would like for once to make 
somebody happy on the Fourth, as 


happy as I used to be when I was a 
girl.” 
THE IMPELLING FORCE. 


_ ‘* is easy to see what is the con 

trolling force of Edith’s life,” 
said one woman to another. ‘It is 
love for her children. She governs 
her life in this or that direction; her 
motive always being what is for their 
best good.” 

**On the other hand,” replied her 
friend, ‘‘Gertrude’s life seems gov 
erned by fear. She is afraid of her husband’s criticism, 
afraid of her neighbors’ remarks, afraid of offending 
against this or that convention. She is always moved by 
some big fear of something or somebody.” 

‘* It is curious,” said the first, ‘‘ how the words apply, 
‘our motive,’ the thing which moves-us; and curious, 
too, how careful we should be that ‘ the thing which moves 
us’ is a right thing; for if, unconsciously or consciously, 
we have allowed ourselves to be moved by a ‘wrong 
thing,’ by wrong feelings or wrong ideas, we will certain 
ly, after a while, find that this moving power will move 
us in the wrong direction. And once started, it may be hard 
to stop this force which we have allowed to control us.” 

** But there is still another danger which people do not 
always think of,” chimed in the second woman. ‘‘ Even 
although the moving power, whether of thought or idea, 
be a good one, so far as we can see, it is not best to let it 
have unlimited control. It is as if we should always be 
in command of this little power-engine of ours, keeping 
our eyes and hand ready to control it with an instant 
touch. A good motive run mad has been known to com- 
mit evil actions.” 
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FEMININE PHYSIQUE 
lil THE HAIR 
\W HEN the average woman is asked how 
much time she needs for dressing, she 
will answer somewhat after this fashion 
] uke ball an bour to dress afler my hair 
‘ad 
If shaving is the man’s bugbear, arranging 
her } is ce nly the woman's The for 
a) ray y ning out a full beard 
escape from the burden laid upon hig sex 
the woma never be emancipated from 
her th m to brushing, combing, curl 
crimping, and plaiting until her hair 
1 head is laid on its final resting 
] ‘ 
I eof the work it entails, woman's 
} is, W n well kept, an ample recompense 
to her Tf the trouble she bestows upon it 
But how often it is 1 we kept! Poor 
BOTY Cac lit ind overheated irons have 
done their evil work upon many once beauti- 
ful tresses 
(one { the false the ies carried into prac 
tn some women is that very frequent 
washi s of the head improve the health of 
the scalp That veekly shampoo makes 
the hair light and fluffy cannot be denied, 
but in many cases it weakens the vitality of 
the roots, and after th practice has been 
pursued for months, the owner of the once 


thick mass of hair is surprised and distressed 


by tinding her locks becoming thin,as wel! as 
dry and lifeless As a rule, the hair should 
not be thoroughly washed oftener than once 
ts month The edges of the sca p ibout the 
face and neck require more frequent wash 
ing if one is exposed to the black dust of 
railway trains, but «a cleansing of these parts 
does not necessitate a drenching of the entire 
head A wasli-cloth will easily remove the 
grime from these accessible localities. The 
housekeeper who has to sweep or clean a 
room should always have sufficient regard 
for personal neatness to wear a sweeping 
cap while she works, or to cover her head 
with a closely pinned handkerchief, to ex 
clude the flying particies of dust These 
precautions will do much towards postpon 
i the time when a shampoo will be neces 
Sary 

To the woman whose circumstances per 
mit her to send for a hair-dresser each month, 
the trouble of hair-washing is reduced to a 
minimum But by the woman who must 
lave her own locks the process is dreaded 
Since it has to be done, let her take it philo 
sophically, and make it as easy for herself 
as possible She must allow herself time to 


do the work thoroughly 
over any detail 

First of all she will in abundance 
of warm water To large bowlful 
she may add a teaspoonful of borax and a 
table-spoonful of household ammonia If 
the hair has a good deal of natural oil, the 
combination of borax and ammonia will pro 
duce on the scalp a fine lather without the 
of The may be first 
appli st to the scalp witha sponge but when 


without hurrying 


need 
each 


use any soap water 
the hair is quite wet the fingers must be used 
in rubbing every inch of the scalp briskly 
and thoroughly When 


been made, the long hair should be dipped 


a good lather has | 


in the water and rubbed between the hands | 


as though it were a piece of soiled linen 
Now the head can be plunged into the bowl, 
and the greatest part of the suds washed out 
Two more bowls of warm water may be 
needed to complete the work, after which a 
pitcher of cold water can be poured over the 
This is to be followed by a hard rub 
bing with coarse towels, until the bair is as 
dry g can make it Alcohol should 
next be rubbed well into the It 
best to allow the hair to become entirely dry 
bet ombing it 


head 


ss Wiping ci 
scnip 18 


re ¢ 


Curling the hair is seldom really injurious 
if done carefully 
broken and scorched 


so that the strands are not 
If crimping-pins ure 
care should be taken not to bind the 
hair about them so tightly that the clamp 
fastening will cut it. Curl-papers are 
an abomination which is, let us hope, aban 
doned by this civilized generation Now 
the young girl who would curl her bang has 
ou her toilet table a smal! alcohol-lamp, at 
which she heats her irons to exactly the right 
temperature Experience soon teaches her 
how hot the tongs should be to produce the 
desired effect without the risk of scorching 
her locks If she does not tongs, but 
prefers to ‘‘do her hair up” overnight, she 
coils it loom ly and smoothly about soft kid 
curlers 


ised 


or 


use 


The woman with a luxuriant growth of 
hair can afford to eschew such arts as crimp- 
But 
neither abundant nor beautiful may be par 
doned if she resorts to harmless means to 


ing and curling she whose locks are 


make them more comely. Well-kept hair, 
tastefully dressed, and of the color which 
nature bas made it, is seliom ugly We 


cannot improve on nature's color harmonies, 
and she who would bleach or dye ber hair 
may sure that the assumed color will not 
be as becoming to ber face as is the original 
hue, not to mention the damage that may be 
done by possible injurious lotions 


tye 


The gloss and brilliancy of any tresses will 
be greatly increased by frequent and thorough 
brushings. If, for any reason, the hair be- 
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gins to come out, it should receive prompt 
attention, Each night,on retiring,some good 
hair tonic must be applied. A preparation 
containing alcohol and cantharides is excel 


lent for this purpose, and the application of | 


it must be followed by a brisk massage of 
the eutire scalp. With the finger-tips rab 
the roots of the bair until the scalp glows 
and assumes a pink tinge. 

Brushes should have long, stiff, but not 
harsh bristles, while combs may be of shell 
or rubber, and perfectly smooth. A woman's 
comb must have course teeth along its entire 
length, as no one who prizes the beauty of 
her hair will run the risk of jerking out 
roots and irritating the scalp 

Vireinta VAN DE WATER. 


BABY’S HEAD, 

\ ANY little babies have a tendency to 
A an irritation of the scalp which is so 
common that one would almost faney it 
was unavoidable. If the mother will give 
the matter her personal attention there is no 
reason why her baby’s head should be dis 
figured by the unsightly eruption known 
variously by the disagreeable names of ** cra 
dle-cap milk-erust,” and ‘‘scurf.”. When 
the first symptom of redness or a scaly con 
dition of the sealp appears, the head should 
be regularly anointed each night with vase 
line, which must be gently rubbed into the 


skin This is to remain on all night, a 
large piece of soft linen protecting the pil- 
low from grease. At the time of the morn 


ing bath the head is to be thickly lathered 
with old castile or tar soap, and then washed 
in warm water containing a little borax. In 
the first stages of the eruption this treatment 
will generally suffice, but if the yellowish 
crust has already formed, it may be easily 
removed with the towel in drying the head 
after the treatment just described. Any 
mother who has seen an otherwise pretty 
baby disfigured by a sore or irritated scalp 
will willingly take this trouble to keep her 
baby free of the malady. 


THE LESSON OF GIVING. 
Te train a child to be truly generous is a 
problem which often becomes perplex 

ing in the home circle. The getting at the 
small angle of mental vision in each child is 
in itself no little task, and to adapt one’s 
teaching according to the bent of the child 
in question is a rare gift. Perhaps one of 
the first and easiest ways of awakening the 
generous feeling of the child is to show him 
how all nature gives and receives. The trees 
give strength and life to the leaves, and they 
in turn fall upon the ground and help to 
nourish the parent stem. Everything gives 
and receives in all the world. It is the beau 
tiful balance which we must all help to pre 
serve. The parents give to the children, and 
the children should by word and deed be 
taught to feel this obligation. They must 
give too, or else they are more ungrateful 
than the flowers and the birds 

Many children are not only grateful nat 
urally for all that is done for them, but are 
warm -bearted and impulsive. Such ones 
will give freely of their possessions, and yet 
these should be most carefully trained to 
see that under generosity must lie justice 
and squareness It is not true generosity 
when a child gives all his pennies to some 
charity and then bas nothing left to replace 
the toy of his playfellow which he had 
broken 

He must be brought to see that first he 
must bny a new toy, and then give to charity 
what js left. This sense of justice, this de- 
sire to meet their obligations, even though 
they be small, is most quickly learned from 
the parents’ example. If father puts off the 
butcher's bill and then gives liberally for 
the orphan asylum do not imagine the trans 


Apvice TO Moruers.—Mrs. W InsLow’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 








It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

{Adv.] 

DON’T BE CARELESS. 

In these days of nurse-maids the Gail Borden 
Eugle Brand Condensed Milk is a great safe 
guard to the -health of the little ones. It will 
net easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 
manufacture.—{ Adv.] 
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Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


other undesirable 
Quality and Flavor.’’ 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


action is unnoticed. The proverbial little 
pitchers have not only long ears, but sharp 
wits. And while childrén’s ethical sense 
may be dormant, do not forget that the im- 
itative faculty is seldom “off duty.” 

When a child bas been taught to be grate- 
ful and just in its generosity there is yet the 
farther and higher part of the lesson, and 
that is, that the giving of self is the best 
gift. Many people think that if they give 
freely of money or make frequent presents 
that they have been generous, and yet they 
are miserly iv kind words—belleving that a 
new frock will heal a wounded heart—and 
thoughtful consideration. We know that 
it is not generosity that prompts the gift, for 
they give from that which they value least, 
and which causes them the least sacrifice. 
There is no better place to teach the giving 
of self than in the home circle, and-if par- 
| ents and friends take pains to praise the lit- 

ile strugglers in their efforts, it will not be 

long before the children will believe that 
sunny faces, helpful hands, and gentle words 
are as potent as pennies. 

So far as the giving of money is concerned 
the ‘most practical method of teaching its 
generous use is to provide the children with 
an allowance. In so doing, one should take 
care to make the allowance sufficiently large 
so as to gratify the natural desire to spend. 
Some earnest parents allow so little, and then 
require certain sums to be given to the mis- 
sions and other charities, that they defeat 
the uses of an allowance. The children do 
not feel that it is theirs to do as they like 
with, and they take no delight in giving to 
the lame boy or the abused orphan. Neither 
would you or I, if some one gave us a house 
with a mortgage on it of nine-tenths its 

| value. “ But,” says one, ‘I can give my 
children so little that it would be of no use 
to try. They would not be satisfied with it.” 

Did you ever consider that the power to use 
money is just as much a part of education 
as going to school? You have no right to 
keep your children from learning the use of 
that tool, and if you have been frauk con- 
cerning your moneyed ability you will meet 
with no trouble from that source. It is the 

| maintaining a great mystery concerning the 
size and contents of the family purse that 
does the mischief. Of course all children 
will not manage money equally well. Some 
that are methodical wil] astonish you, while 
the impulsive and the careless will have a 
constant series of ups and dqwps, But do 
not make the mistake of keeping off the 
| consequences of the misjudgment or care- 
lessness. “‘ Father kept me in his vest pocket 
till I was twenty-one, and then told me to 
travel, and he expected me to start off in 
good shape,” said a young man, who had a 
sad financial experience, largely owing to 
his father’s mistaken ideas in money mat- 
ters. 

It is a hard lesson for both parent and chil- 
dren, but the children grow wiser, braver, and 
more generous when they learn to accept 
responsibility—for responsibility is not a bur- 
den, but an inspiration. 

















We are Advertised 


by the travelling public, as the follow- 
ing extract from a letter demonstrates: 


“Dear Maun: 

“****1I am so glad you are com- 
ing. We will look for you Thursday. 
Be sure and come via the Lehigh Vi pes . 
You will find it a most delightful ride 
through Pennsylvania and New York, 
and everythingso comfortably arranged, 
including a gem of a dining-car, * * * * 

“ BeLie.” 
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be asked for? 
Many have been charmed, delighted, 
and pleased with their trip over the 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Try it on your next trip between 
New York or Philadelphia and 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, or Chicago. 


could 


| Further particulars, together with 
| illustrated literature, on application to 
| Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger 
| Agent, New York. 
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The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s& 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, 
by the 
be “ unadulterated 


Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
admixture with any other oil 
free ftom rancidi 
i qualities, and it is of 


Established 1836. 
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Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles 
$125 P 
Make Hill Climbing |) ¢ 
Easy. ¥ 
Columbia 
Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartfords, . 50 
Vedettes, $40 4 35 





POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 





A NEW BOOK 
By Mary E. Wilkins 


SILENCE, AND OTHER STORIES 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 25. 


Miss Wilkins, better than any other of our 
story-tellers, has penetrated the character of 
New England people. She knows the energy, 
the directness, the reserve, the reticence, and 
the fire beneath the ice, which are peculiar to 
men and women who haye lived away from 
great 


cities. She knows the New England 


conscience ; she draws the actual, plain, clean, 


bare 


New England home, and her genius 
has made her free of its subtleties and its 
ambitions. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





The up-to-date 
chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


No dinner complete with- 
out them. 
Seville Packing Co., 
New York 
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Important 


Announcement! |€ ee 
rom ronwns sov howe | Dress Linings -< Dress Toundations| 


its supereminent merits have been estab- | Resembles the best quality Lining 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, | Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
we guarantee the durability of the article skirts and Dress Foundations, 


as follows: WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT | Made in all fashionable shades 
LENGTH of Feder’s Pom- | and in HUBIAN Post Black. . 


or 
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For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, | 


AVG Vad FAVA EMRE cose ssteomsor's | | SHOWERPROOF GARMENTS 
FastBlacklininas-V / 


costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 








Each garment has a silk label 
bearing the word “Cravenette,” 
and the cloth from which it is 








































No Rubber, No Odor, Light, | * 
_ White, and Waterproof. | . Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 87 and 80, page 569; and No. 88, Color Plate. } 


padour to any person who, conmeconenat dbs. aes ommend made is stamped “Cravenette.” 
having used it, does not find | _ Th : 
that itOUTWEARSTHE SKIRT. | prerennewrerranns — ee eres mm | ey contain no rubber, have 
Clalit under HARPER’S BAZAR $| no odor, are porous to air, and 
this guarantee ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
should be forwarded through C U T pa l SS U EF ~ PAPE R PATT dl R N S : are hygienic. 
the a er a be . will be furnished at the uniform price of | Cravenette Cloths for sale in 
goods were bought. Dealers ; EEVE AIST Without) SKIR 
throughout the country have ; SL » 25 Comte, ¥. » Coats. T, 25 Cents. ; the Black and Colored Dress 
. mye WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 
been notified of this guarantee. The Goods Departments. 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S | 3 All Patterns One Size Only—bust, “ a be = - pec — poe yet — 
stamped on every yard, and are wound ; Tho publishers enaiet. agres te aia patterns Se Ste Chan 3 Cage Gur wt et enter. 5 
on spools bearing the above labels. ; In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. § | man 5 
@ This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. § B, Alt & ¢ 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS amc | - 
Established 1847 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 2 Dear Sirs,— eee : i ee NEW YORK. 
7 Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of § 
5 yg A s Favorite! SLEEVE OF DESIGN No , ) 
- ai Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
i me ‘aches : wanes Ne \ cluded with that of the waist : wee Oe tal tal tel 
\ nished w e 
= pay OMO P for which I enclose . ; cents ted adi 1es 
DRESS Name | te 
| 4 
SHIELD.” | | f T 
bd Address | oO as = 


it will out wear rubber and stock- 


Inet shields. It le sin capernd Address Hanrge & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





fibre, without use of chemicals. : 4 The “S. H. a M. Redfern r 
M you dealer hasn't them send ac. | '§ binding of beauty and wear 
Man’? by 1 ao MG . § costs but a few cents more 


than the plain, rough, home- 


err We 
havethe lar st mano. 
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until teeny ad — been ped on adage caat oe = } 
in yourown house. 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods 
can produce. All import ant improvements in Reed 


1A N ae eh aN acme $y binding 0 only-wear. 
| ene oa i ite — j It adds to durability a 


deep, beautiful, soft, artistic 


& ends ‘Manes axe camamecieet Gf tes come \ Yar i richness so gratifying to 
wd § ladies of taste. 
ORCANS | $155.00 | ladie 


highest degree of excellence. New and most at ; and up. : Be sure that ‘‘S.H.& M."’ is stamped on back. 
tractive styles introduced this season. | = = Sold on instaimen 


ADDR - Shah nghghgigtgtat 
Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon ess 4 
| 


aprlic$OL0 ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, | LS f BEETHOVEN HARPER’S CATALOGUE | 
f¥I £4 li a every Pp to aa thoroughly revised and classified, will 
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Washington, N. J mail to any address on 
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BOSTON, N NEW YORK, __ CHICAGO. | 
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i " hewn of the Latest Books 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL 
3y One Who Has Kept a Diary. With One Illustration. Crown Who has Served for More than Half a Century in the Navy of the 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. United States. By S. R. Frank in, Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy (Re- 





tired). Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 00. 


THE RED=- BRIDGE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 


A Novel. By Maria Loutse Poot, Author of 
“The Two Salomes,” “ Mrs. Gerald,” etc. Il- 


A BOY I KNEW 


And Four Dogs. By LaurENcE Hutton 
Author of “ Literary Landmarks of London,’ 
“ Curiosities of the American Stage,” etc. Pri 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna 


mental, $1 25. 


SENORITA MONTENAR 


A Romance of Chili's Rebellion against 


lustrated by CLiFrFoRD CARLETON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT MARIA LOUISE POO! 














Spain. By Arcuer P. Croucn, Author of ; wR “ 
“ Captain Enderis,” “On a Surf-Bound Coast,” A Novel. By W. Epwarps Tiresuck. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. al, $1 50. 


From “ A Boy | Knew” 
MORIAH’S MOURNING 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS And Other Half-Hour Sketches. By RutrH McENery Srvart. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ The Time Machine,” etc. With Illus- : 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25s. 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. ‘ 


THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO TO BERING bined 


By I. ZANGwILL, Author of “ Children of the Ghetto,” “ The Master,” By Harry De Winpt, F.R.G.S., Author of “A Ride to India,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. With a Map and Illustrations. aan Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
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THE LANDLORD'S STORY — ~————— be 
“Aw im!" remarked the landlord of the . 
tavern at Polkville, Arkansaw, driven thereto by ? 
the somewhat lofty atterances of the loquacious — 
young man from the North, who had been devoting 
neiderable time to telling where he had been 
the strange and curious things he had beheld. 4 
rhat sawter reminds me of a little thing I seen 
lay about two years ago 
‘I wae drivin’ along the road, when I heered 
kind of a yappin’ noise in the sky, apparently, an’ 
lookit te saw a fox whirlin’ over an’ over j 
bout a hundred feet in the air. He aniled along, | 
D over ae reeular as clock-works, an’ | 
wh in the timber a quarter of a mile | 
dest befu' he disappeared my attention was | 
called away from him by another sound In the air, 
al « time it was a bie hound, turnin’ end over _ 
end, like the fox; an’ pretty seon yere come an- | ~ 
other hound after him, an’ so ont I had counted | 
me tet of ‘em, spinnin’ round an’ round like y 
#0 many { wheels An’ next yere come & man, | 
floppi end over end, an’ round his head was | 
apiuet ns jot of emall, three-cornered things that |» —_— —_ — Ses 
I could maine | ' y ‘ - ee . ge od oe 1.—Officer Cracker. “* Come, now, move on there, If.—* What's that? Be careful, or you'll flare up.” IIl.—** Well, just take that.” 
, BIS DOTS, WHEE RSS Cvinenty Cocnpe Brimstone ; we're looking out for suspicions char- 
f pocket, was whirlin’ round an’ round scters to-day 
' ‘ kept jest far enongh out of his reach all eee ~~ 
t me so's he couldn't grab it—an’ then I con- vA A 
led that the pecoliar-lookin’ things whirlin | 
arou * head was improper remarks. | al P ~~ r 
1 etadied over the matter a good deal as I rode 
ale an’ directly it dawned on me that prob'ly 
thar bad been a cyclone over in the next county —_ 
somewhure that had ketched up a little private JS he: 
fox-chase an’ was havin’ some fon with ‘em. I . 
eckor Ho! There goes Hoot Briggs, that I | -~" 
want toe Jest make yoreself comf'able while | \ 
I'm gone, Mr. Chinnaway—be back in a minute 2 4 
A \ 
& 
What State has two capitals 7" said the pretty | 
ma'am » M+ Ps 
- ee Island, ma’'am,” replied Benny Bloo & y ee \ 
What are they 7" re } 
“ Providence and Newport - 
‘That is right. Has any other State two 4 
be | 
Yes, ma'am 4 
Name the State or States, please.” | = 
*Weaet Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
ina, North Dakota, South | 
“Hold « there, Benny, and te m h mes — ° - 
of West Virginia's two capitals bef gu any 1V.—* That makes you hot-headed, does it ?” V.—** Well, I'll go off and let you cool down.” VI.—The Lucifer. “ He struck his match that time.” 
farther 
“*W' and ‘V,’ ma’am,” replied Bent very seeanan . 7 —_ - 
promptly HE LAUGHS BE‘ WHO LAUGHS LAST. 
OUR HOLIDAYS—A SUGGESTION. EXTRACTS FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 
Ob, Christmas day is a pretty good day, Cromwell was gazing gloomily out of the Club House window. 
It brings good cheer in every way ; “Why so downcast, Oliver 7” asked Cesar. 
And many a kid is tickled to death, Gia Ag -~ pn en sam wn acer! — stop,” waplies 
And can hardly sit and breathe his breath, ttmaece e're getting too many Spaniards down here 
Because it's a day so full of joy ou invited to Washington's Fourth -of-July dinner, 
To man and woman and girl and boy be asked Samson of George the Third. 
nly,’’ replied the King. 
c . “ And are you going?” queried Sameon. 
And New-Year’s day is a pretty good day, “Of course. Why not?” said the King. “George and I buried 
When some folks put all their vices away; the hatchet years ago, and now we're having a brand-new axe 
And swear on virtues they've never had made that we're going to bury.” — 5 : 
In the place of things they've done that’s bad; uw here are rr going to bury it?” asked Samson. 
And started th a brand-new slate In the head of any jay who tries to make further trouble be- 
ne arted In with a brand-new siate— tween ns,” rephed the King, snavely 
As new and as clean as the brand-new date. Sameon immediately took his jaw-bone out of his locker as a 
measure of self-protection in case any of his remarks should be 
misunderstood, 
Thankegiving day is a pretty good day, 
When men give thanks in a general way, “I see, Munchausen,” said Boswell, * that you object to having 
For blessings received; a day set by Apanias a member of the Associated Shades.” 
. ‘ ” 
For turkeys sweet and the glad mince pie; pores ee said Munuchausen. 
n which al the | a 3 . 
o- ‘ - r all — from he enesr . dade, “Of my profession, yes,” said Munchausen, “We want the 
jive vent to their innermost gratitude. real thing. Ananias was av amatéur.” 
> -— 
And Fourth of July is a buily day, “ Papa,” said Freddie, “ the Spaniards call us Yankee pige; why 
When the heart of the Yankee gets very gay, don't we call them some horrid name ?” 
And he sets off cannon, and he shoots his gun, “ We do,” said little Tim. “ We cal) them Spaniards,” 
And in every way has a pile of fun, ror. 
Because he lives in a land that’s free “ Well, I've fired the cook,” said Mra. Jones to her husband, 
From aught that smacks of a tyranny * Did she go off with a bang 7" said he, jocosely 
“ No, she went off with a pompadour,” added she, emartly. 
a a 4 eee: 
These days are good as a day can be, Myra, aged six, came home from her first day at Sunday-schoo! 
And worthy each one of a people free, with a wise air. 
~" And no one can blame the girls or boys “* Weil, | know one thing, mamma; I know what folks are called 
c " 3 For raising the very deuce of a noise: when ov oe paper -< 
_— = But say, “Cludere? i sited’ the little wiseacre, prompt! 
mexseee - What is the matter with the firet of May , ! ceria puy. 
—_———_> -—_ - 
tod rhe Jewey . . t ay? ’ ‘ . P 
whe & Dewey sailed into Manila Bay t “Doing much now?” said one operator in the general literary 
Wher everything seemed to come his way? field to another. 
Eh? “Yes; Lam very busy. I am turning out anecdotes of Admiral 
What is the matter with the first of May Dewey's early life.” 
As a brand-new, oe 
Span-new, Surrn (musing as he reads). “ 1 don't see how the Spanish cava- 
AN IRISH WAKE. Holiday ? , 


lier sat in his retreat, unless he retreated on a wheel. 


THE TEST OF HEZEKIAH 
** Bye king 


¢ of the boy who used his sister's tooth-brosh to paint his 
double per sled and forgot to wash out the paint before he returned it 
to her room,” observed the Major, “ reminds me that you never can tell 
what a boy will do. There was old Squire Leathers’s boy Hezekiah 
the Squire thought he couldn't depend on him, bat he found he could 

“Squire Leathers had a fine watermelon-patch, of which he was very 
proud jut he annually lost a good many melons through the raids of 
tramps and other predatory persona At last he got m ad and vowed he 
would protect his own interests. So he loaded up his shot-gun pretty 
nearly to the magazle with bird-ehot, and gave it to Hezekiah, and sent 
him out to stand guard one night. The boy made some objections to 
going, and the Squire got it into his head that he was afraid He rebuked 
him roundly, told him that he was unworthy to bear the proud name of 
Leathers, and pushed him out into the night. Then the Squire went 
grumbling to bed. In half an hour he got up, saying that he was going 
out to test the boy, 

“*"Tain't necessary to make a tarnal fool of yourself, Jonas,’ says his 
wife: *1l admit it * Admit he’s a coward 7’ anys the Squire. ‘No; admit 
you're a fool,’ says his wif *Mebby Lam,’ says the Squire. ‘ Bat that 
“y's a coward. He takes after your family. I'l) show you he's afraid 
to pull the trigger,’ aud the Squire went out-doors and into the melon- 
mitch. Hexekiah was in one corner behind a burdock, waiting for game. 
The strange figure attracted his attention through the darkness, and he 
wave it the lef: barrel. The doubting parent jamped ten feet into the 
air, howled marder, and ran for the fence. Hezekiah’s instructions had 
been to make a clean job, so he let his worthy father have the other 
barrel. This settled the Squire, and he crawled to the house and sent 
for the doctor, listening meanwhile to remarks appropriate to the occasion 
from bis loving and datifal wife. The old man was always a little lame 
afier this, and it used to be a pathetic thing to hear him tell the story of 
the occurrence, and at the end shake his head sadly as he observed: ‘1 
seen when it was too late that what I ought to'a’ done was to ‘a’ sent the 
hired man out to test that boy. Hezekiah was a true Leathers, after all.’” 

— 

They were very, very young; also very, very dirty—two little lads of 
the street. One had beon absent from school, and the other was writing 
his excuse for him 

“Say, Jimmie,” sald one, “ if yer wants me to tell yer teacher why yer 
wuz absent, yer must te!| me wot sickness yer had.” 

“ Well, Potie,” sald the other, dubionsly, scratching his pate, “kin yer 
spell ‘dipteeria’? If yer kin, dat's wot I had. If yer can't, I guess 
‘measles’ ‘ll have ter do.” 





As far as golf was concerned, they were both delightially ignorant. 
Each, however, wished the other to understand that he was an old hand 
at the game 





Tell me,” said one, blandly, “ have you played with Colonel Bogey of 4 A SURMISE. 
late ™ "ark Loaf ratchi i “ iral” i p #). “Say ’$ THE MOST KXT D : 
“No; Thewen't seen the Colonel. I guess he must have been called out f ark Loafer (catching sight o Aduive on little boy «he y Gar, Ans, = es RAORDINARY CASE 
with hie regiment.” OF EARLY success I EVER saw. 
And they wondered why the caddie got a fit. Abe. “Poon! It’s PROBABLY ONLY THE LATEST APPOINTMENT.” 











